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Chrysler-Palmetto 
Insurance Plan to 
Be Dropped June 30 


Chrysler Corporation Officially 
Announces End of Wholesale 
Insurance Contract 


FUTURE STEPS NOT KNOWN 


Present Plan Has Been Subject of 
Constant Litigation in U. S. 
and State Courts 


The Chrysler-Palmetto insurance 
will be June 30. This 
brief, definite signed by the 
Chrysler Corporation and received Tues- 
day by The Eastern Underwriter, 
he end of the 
ance plan which for a 
the insurance 


plan 
discontinued on 


message, 


marks 


famous automobile insur- 


year has stirred 
founda- 
tions. No other matter has been the sub- 


ct of 


world to its very 


more discussion or controversy 
agents than the legal- 
Chrysler-Pal- 


scheme. 


among insurance 
ity and worthiness of the 
metto wholesale insurance 
What will follow the discontinuance of 
he Chrysler-Palmetto plan has not been 
announced. 
cles that the 
pany has not entered 
for the renewal of 
the Chrysler 
metto, One 
surance 


It is said in insurance cir- 
Credit 
into negotiations 
with 
Pal- 


among in- 


Commercial Com- 
its association 
and the 
advanced 


Corporation 
reason 
men for the discontinuance of 
the current arrangement is the fact that 
anumber of insurance commissioners are 
ready to take the entire plan into court, 
tates which are not involved in the 
troversy now before the 
in Washington. 

The Home of New York now has the 
dealer finance account of the Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore, and while 
the Home may insure some Chrysler 
cars through dealers this insurance will 
inno way differ from that issued on all 
ther makes of automobiles financed 
through the Commercial Credit 
pany, 


con- 


Supreme Court 


Com- 


Subject of Endless Controversy 
Since the Chrysler-Palmetto contract 
Was announced a year ago there has been 
nothing but trouble for the P almetto and 
the Chrysler Corporation from insurance 
sources. The original plan, which con- 
tained, in addition to the flat rates coun- 
ttrywide and the elimination of the local 
agent, the compulsory insurance provi- 
on even for purchasers of cars who paid 
in full, was immediately set upon by the 
National \ssociation of Insurance Agents 
nd other bodies, as‘in conflict with the 
Msurance laws of many states. Even the 
modified plan has been widely attacked 

is controversy, still unsettled, 
brought the insurance commissioners into 
the fight and soon both sides were re 
sorting to the courts for injunctions 10 
restrain each other from interfering with 

* plan or with going on with it. So 
mach ill will 


grew out of the arrange 
Ment that it is doubtful whether it in 
any degree accomplished what was 


hoped, namely the 
(Continued 


removal of a certain 


from Page 34) 


























Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 


of time! 
operation. 


World-wide interests. 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


123 William Street, New York 


144. years of successful business 


Abso- 
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350 CONSECUTIVE WEEKS > 


OF PRODUCTION 


That is the record of one Equitable Life of Iowa representative due 
to the stimulus of the Company’s “One-A-Week Club”—a live personally 
conducted organization for practical assistance to agents. 
help of the club there are now twenty-one agents with more than one 
year of uninterrupted weekly production, seven agents with records of 
longer than two years, five with more than four years, four with over 
six years, and one man recently passed the seven-year mark. 


In 1925 
for membership in the One-A-Week Club. 


Through the 


, there were 114 Equitable Life of Iowa agents who qualified 
Equitable Life of Iowa agents 


recognize the value of the Company’s many practical sales helps. 


Good agency openings now available 


Write to Agency Department for information 


Founded: 


1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 

Home Office: 


Des Moines 






































Another Dividend Increase? 


Yes, the fourth successive annual 
prosperity and efficient management. 


increase. 


A reflection of 
Just part and parcel of our continu- 


general 


ous effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life insurance service 


that is at all times maintained in the front rank of quality. 
we do not emphasize dividends. 


The more 


essential task for 


Nevertheless, 
any company 


is to keep its policy contracts level with the public’s needs, and to distribute 


enough of them that the 


economic affairs of 


be safeguarded and stabilized. 


We invite men and women of high ideals, 


of industry, 


the Americz 


an people may 


and intelligence 


to come and work with us upon this honorable and patriotic task. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 















































Tell of “Open 
Door” Regime at 


The Mutual Life 


Julian S. Myrick’s Luncheon to 
Second Vice-President George 
K. Sargent 


SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 


General Agents of Many Com- 
panies Around Board Praise 
Guest and Host 


Compliments flew thick and fast at a 
unique luncheon given by Julian S. My- 
rick of Ives & Myrick, managers of the 
Mutual Life, at the Bankers’ Club on 


Thursday of last week, the guest of 
honor being George K. Sargent, second 
vice-president and head of the agency 


division of the company. Mr. Sargent 
was elected second vice-president a few 
weeks ago. 

The subjects of the compliments were 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Myrick, the National 
Life Underwriters, 
the Association of Life 
the theme « 
and 


Association of and 


\gency Officers, 
f the speeches being the new 
broader spirit of co-operation 
throughout the life 
world in contrast to the 


per- 
vading insurance 
situation some 
years ago when such a gathering as that 
at the Bankers’ Club would 
impossible. 


have been 
Mr. Sargent’s Talk 
Mr. Myrick had asked 


dozen of the general 


than a 
agents of the 


more 


city 


to be his guests in order that they might 
meet Mr. Sargent. The Mutual Life ex- 
ecutive emphasized the policy of the 


“open door,” now characterizing the ad- 


ministration of the Mutual Life, and 
gave voice to his pleasure in meeting the 


general agents and attested to his inter- 


est and that of his company in the Na- 


tional Association of Life Underwriters 
as well as in all movements in the busi- 
ness of a co-operative nature which will 


bring the life insurance fraternity into 


a closer communion and emphasize the 


human interest side of the profession. 


“The latchkey of the Mutual Life is 
open,” said Mr. Sargent. “We shall al- 
ways be glad to welcome all those with 
legitimate missions and you will find no 
spirit of isolation. I have often thought 
that the head of an agence y division of 
a great life insurance company should 
have his office in the field rather than 


at the home office so that his point of 
view can be tinged with sympathy for 
the great production army rather than 
have what has sometimes been called, 
‘the corporation aspect.’ However, I 
promise you that in your contacts with 
us, whether as individuals or as repre- 
sentatives of the great associations in 
the business, you will find the contact 


” 


glowing and full of sincere feeling. 

The situation was crystallized by Mr. 
Myrick in his talk when he said: “We 
life insurance men are not only here to 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





EXCESS INTEREST FOR 1926 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company guarantees 3% % on proceeds 
of policies which are paid in installments or held at interest. 


Excess interest of 1.3% is paid on similar amounts in addition to 
the above mentioned guarantee. 












THE 
LOWEST GUARANTEED 
LIFE INSURANCE 

IN 
AMERICA 


This total of 4.8% should be of real assistance to Aetna agents and 
brokers in working out a more safe and lucrative life insurance 
program for their clients, where lump sum insurance is not the 
proper mode of paying the beneficiaries. 


This interest increase, coupled with our basic non-participating pre- 
mium rate decrease, gives more value to Aetna policyholders 


for each premium dollar, and provides Aetna agents and 
brokers with stronger sales weapons. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Tell L. F. Butler What 
They Think of Him 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ EULOGY 





President of Tesedione Called Master of 
Detail, Constructive Thinker and 
Able Administrator 
Ten years ago Louis F. Butler was 
devated to one of the most difficult posi- 
jjons in the insurance business. He was 
dected president of the Travelers, which 
is not only a great insurance company 
oe is anand several great insurance com- 

panies 

ur. Butler took hold of affairs and 
made an outstanding success. There is 
probably no one in the entire insurance 
circle who has a grasp upon so many 
different angles of this complicated and 
scientific subject. He is just as good a 
compensation man as he is a life insur- 
ance man. In fact, it is almost impos- 
sible to mention any kind of insurance 
where his comprehension is limited. In 
addition, also, to be ing a fearless and 
independent thinker he is a corking, able 
executive, well attested by his superior 
organization, so it’ will be seen that the 
administration of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company is in good and safe hands. 

Agents’ Testimonial 

Recently, to his other duties, has 
been adc led a responsibility for fire in- 
surance as president of the Travelers 
Fire. 

Mr. Butler’s tenth anniversary was 
commemorated by the agency forces of 
the Travelers with ten weeks of special 
production, rolling up an unusually large 
volume of business, while the home office 
staff recognized the event with many 
oral, written and floral messages. The 
directors of the company, appreciating 
how well the company has progressed 
under the Butler direction, took the op- 
portunity to make an address to Mr. 
Jutler which they ordered engrossed 
and presented to him. A copy also went 
out to the stockholders of the company. 
This address has now been printed in 
booklet form and will be widely circu- 
lated. It follows: 

“When in the month of January last 
our president presented to the boards of 
directors a statement of the affairs of 
the Travelers Companies for the fiscal 
year 1925, he gave to our boards, to the 
stockholders of the companies, our 
policyholders, employees and the public 
generally a concrete demonstration of 
marvellous growth and development and 
the most persuasive proof that the stock- 
holders and directors acted wisely and 
in the best interests of the companies 
when ten years ago they selected Louis 
Fatio Butler as the chief executive of 
the Travelers Companies. 

Started in Clerical Position 

‘Becoming a part of the 
ganization thirty-five years ago in a sub- 
ordinate clerical i our president 
has filled with wonderful success the 
various offices to which he has been 
irom time to time deservedly promoted 
and with that modesty and lack of self- 
assertion which is as characteristic to- 
day as it was when he filled a humbler 
position serving as a junior under two 
illustrious predecessors. He has given 
to our companies that tireless devotion 
to principle, wisely constructive thought 
and masterly action which have made 
is activities and success the marvel of 
the insurance world and for which we 





Zz ravele rs or- 


nd it difficult to express properly our, 


thoughts and appreciation. 

“During his administration our presi- 
dent has upheld for our companies all of 
the good name and reputation earned 
under the presidency of the distinguished 
founder of this Company, James G, Bat- 
lterson, and he has carried on the good 
work from the noteworthy point of dis- 
tinction of his immediate predecessor, 
Sylvester C. Dunham, and he has broguht 
our Companies into the very foremost 
Place. The Travleers stands today as 
the greatest multiple line insurance or- 
Saniaztion in the world. With our busi- 
hess operations confined to the conti- 


nent of North America, we are, never 
theless, through his wise but aggressive 
actions and sound judgment, placed to- 
day beyond all comparison with any 
other insurance organization, 

“A study of the Travelers Companies, 
however cursory, brings into high light 














L. FF. BU 


TLER 


the principles upon which the 
structures have been crected 
which they are being maintained—integ- 
rity, tireless energy, capable direction, 
with the strength and will to do the 
right thing in the right way and at the 
right time; sensitive as to just criticism 
but ever ready to project and to battle 


splendid 
and by 


for everything that will make for bet- 
ter, broader and more complete insur- 
ance protection and add to the benefi- 


cence of the institution of insurance. It 
is upon these principles that the reputa- 


o 











tion of our president has been built up 
as the great outstanding figure in Amer 
ican insurance, 


Master of Detail 


“Remarkable as is his mastery of the 
infinite detail of the business aftairs un- 
der his control, even more remarkable 
is his mastery of the affections, regard 
and loyalty of the official stafts of our 
companies and the great held organiza- 
tions which are the connecting links be- 
tween the companies and the imsuring 
public and his tender and tatherly regard 
tor the interests of everybody in the 
service of the compamies, botn in_ the 
tome Office and in the field. ‘This is 
recognized by every official connected 
even im the most humble manner with 
his management and in that, quite as 
much as in any other regard, he has suc- 
ceeded in forming a loyal bond ot altec- 
tuuonate devotion which is the Travelers’ 
vreatest asset today and such as is pos- 
sessed by few corporations in the world. 

“We, the directors of these companies, 
believe it to be our duty to inseripe our 
appreciation and this tribute upon the 
records of the companies, not only im 
order that we Inay do honor to our be 
loved president, but that his example 
may serve to intluence those who will 
hereatter be calied upon to direct the 
alfairs of the Travelers Companies, and 
we desire to bear our testimony to the 
wonderiul service by which he has made 
the ‘Travelers Companies great and good 
and strong. 

“Resolved that a copy of this address 
shall be engrossed and presented to our 
president in suitable form, after first hay 
ing been signed by all the directors of 
the companies in order that, during his 
lifetime and that of his children, the 
home of our president may be graced 
with this merited recognition of a man 
for whom these boards have unqualified 
affection, admiration and regard; and 
with this resolution goes the prayer that 
for many years, in health and happiness, 
he may continue to guide the destinies 
of the Travelers Corporation.” 





29, 1926. 





OUR TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Midland will celebrate its Twentieth Anniver- 
sary at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, July 27, 28, 


Approximately two hundred field men who have 
worked valiantly for Midland success will attend. 


Over TWELVE MILLIONS of high grade assets 
are now held for over FORTY THOUSAND satisfied 
policyholders insured for over SEVENTY-SEVEN 
MILLIONS. Every state in the Union and many 
foreign countries claim some of our thrifty depositors. 


Square dealing and high ideals have made both 
agents and policyholders happy. Promises have always 
been exceeded by performances. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Views himeaie of 
Mutual Life Meeting 


J. B. HUTCHESON HEADS CLUB 





Business Practices Recited at Conven- 
tion at Richmond; W. O. Bris- 
tow Gets Quota Cup 
Pointers on how he 
write one or more applications a week 
during the past three years and five 
months were given by J. B. Hutcheson 
at the fourth annual convention of the 
Virginia Field Club, of the Mutual Life 
of New York, held at the William Byrd 
tlotel in Richmond, Va., June 17-18. 
Mr. Hutcheson, who is district mana- 
ger tor the company at Roanoke, Va., 
explained that one way he turns the 
trick is to make a practice of always 
singling out at least one person on Mon 
day ot cach week to be written before 
the close of the week and to concen 
trate on this prospect. He impresses 
upon the prospect that he is working to 
Maintain a record, It is remarkable how 
quickly the prospect becomes interested, 
it really in ae of insurance, when the 
situation is explaimed, and usually takes 
a personal pleasure in helping him to 
keep up his said Mr. Hutche 
Son, « dial 
Just before leaving Roanoke for Rich 
mond he wrote a $20,000 case and he 
brought the application along with him. 
lic was elected president otf the Field 

Club for the ensuing year. 
Vice presidents 


has been able to 


record, 


were chosen as_ fol- 
lows: C. KE. Lindsay, Charlottesville; 
‘. Wells, Danville; J. H. Harrison, 
Deltaville; E. L. Ayres, Lynchburg; 
\ustin) Brockenbrough, Richmond; W., 
P. Dodson, Norfolk. W. O. Bristow, 
lranklin, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, ' 
Other Pointers 

In order to get business from policy- 
holders, the agent should keep in touch 
with them, rendering service from time 
to time as the occasion and let 
them know that he is interested in them, 
Robert B. Augustine, Richmond, told the 
convention, 

Mr. Augustine, who is one of the 
mier producers of the Mutual Life in 
Virginia, gets a considerable volume of 
his new business from his policyholders, 


Sells Insurance—Not English 


J. P. Wells, Danville, outlined to the 
convention some of the ways he han 
dles leads. Incidentally, he told of an 
experience with a prospect, a young 
lady who teaches English in the Dan- 
ville schools. She criticized his English 
while he was talking with her. Where- 
upon he retorted: “I am selling you in- 
surance and not English.” She was so 
impressed with his repartee that she 
ayreed to take out a good-sized policy. 

Banquet Speakers 

\ banquet was held the 
the first day of the 
by. Love, Virginia manager, introducing 
the spe akers and explaining the pur- 
poses of the convention. 

Eldon Bb. Wilson, superintendent of 
agents for Virginia, spoke on “Loyalty.” 
Other speakers were Dr. T. R. Snavely, 
dean of the department of economics at 
the University of Virginia, who showed 
how insurance can be used in payment 
of inheritance and other taxes. 

Lucian L. Watts, of Albemarle 
ty, who is secretary of the 


of Workers for the 


arises, 


pre- 


evening of 
convention, Samuel 


Coun- 
Association 
Blind in Virginia, 


and who is blind himself, outlined the 
work being done to rehabilitate the 
blind, helping them to become happier 


and more useful citizens. 
that life agents 
by inducing 


He suggested 
could aid in the work 
policyholders to leave some 


of their insurance for the benefit of this 
unfortunate class of people, particularly 
if they had no dependents. 


A silver loving cup was awarded the 
Franklin division headed by W. O. 
Bristow for writing the largest percent- 
age of paid for business to quota during 
the year. 
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After allowing his life policy to lapse, he tore it up, threw 

it away, and soon afterwards moved to another part of 

the country. The Travelers continued the policy on an 
extended term basis 


His death occurred within the extended term period. 

After a long search, Travelers investigators found his 

widow who could hardly believe that she was entitled 
to the money 


WHEN DOLLARS SEEK THEIR RIGHTFUL OWNERS 


After carrying a Travelers life insurance 
policy for a number of years, one of our 
policyholders foolishly decided that he no 
longer needed the protection. 

Not realizing that the policy had any 
cash value he tore it up and threw it away. 
A few months later he moved to another 
city, and nothing more was heard from him. 

In accordance with its practice, when no 
instructions are given, The Travelers con- 
tinued this policy on an extended term basis. 
When the extended term expired, following 
the regular procedure, the case was turned 
over to the cashier of the branch office 
through which the policy was written, to 
determine whether or not the policyholder 
was still alive. 

The cashier investigated but was unable 
to find any trace of him, so the case was 
turned over to the Claim Department so 
that a continent-wide search might be in- 
stituted. Following up a clue, one of our 
investigators on the Pacific Coast learned 
that a man answering the description of this 


THE 





policyholder had died about a year before 
in one of the large coast cities, leaving a 
widow and two children dependent upon 
relatives for support. 

This evidence was quickly substantiated. 
The date of his death proved to be within 
the extended term period, and the face of 
the policy was quickly placed in the hands 
of the widow. 

The gratitude and surprise of this woman, 
upon learning that she was to receive the 
full amount of life insurance that her hus- 
band had contemptuously thrown aside 
some years before, alone would have repaid 
our investigator for his efforts. She found 
it difficult to understand why a ‘‘soulless 
corporation”, such as big insurance com- 
panies were supposed to be, should go to so 
much trouble, not to collect a large sum of 
money, but to pay it. 

“The Travelers goes far out of its way to 
find claims to pay,” is the verdict of those 
who have benefited from these forms of 
Travelers Service. 


TRA YY 2 Lee SS 


THe TRAVELERS INsuRANCcE COMPANY Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY ComPANY THe TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE CompANY 
LIFE L. F, BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 
LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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Insurance Ad Copy 
Lacks Human Touch 


BRADLEY MAKES FINE TALK 
Thinks Insurance Literature Can Be 
Made More Interesting by Stressing 
Fundamental Needs 





In a stimulating and informative ad- 
dress before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Tuesday, on te function of 
insurance advertising copy, William J. 
Bradley, publicity manager for the Home 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
declared that life insurance literature can 
be made the most the 
world because of its appeal to the deep- 
est, noblest instincts of human life. 

“Why has this opportunity been neg- 
lected?” said Mr. Bradley in ‘his re- 
marks. “Why do advertising departments 
and insurance agents insist upon making 
policy provisions, loan and surrender 
values, terminal options and modes of 
settlement, dividends, mortality savings, 
etc., their principal means of appeal when 
the insuring public is eager and anxious 
to hear the message of how the great 
financial giant, life insurance, is pre- 
pared to walk side by side with mankind 
in his journey through life and protect 
himself and his beloved ones from the 
numerous financial assaults which cer- 
tainly await them; and of how life in- 
surance is prepared to stand guard over 
the door of every home throughout the 


interesting in 


land—those homes which are the very 
bulwark of the nation. 
Continuing, the speaker said: “When 


the average family man receives suitable 
literature from the advertising depart- 
ment and proper sales arguments from 
the soliciting agent pointing out these 
needs, and a guaranteed plan of fulfilling 
these needs, sales resistance will be re- 
duced to a minimum. ‘The increasing 
use of the printed word has taught the 
public to learn more and more on print- 
ing, and that is why the advertising de- 
partment forms so important a branch 
of life insurance sales work, and why it 
should properly direct its message to the 
public and coordinate with the sales 
force. The primary purpose of adver- 
tising is to excite the people to want in- 
surance and to aid the agent by break- 
ing down sales resistance. Life insur- 
ance advertising is, after all, appealing 
to the human heart and the sentimental 
side of nature. Wording of booklets 
should therefore appeal to the heart and 
not to the mind of the people.” 


The Human Element 

It was the opinion of the speaker that 
the human element should predominate 
in insurance advertising literature. “Life 
insurance has proven itself to be the 
best means of assisting every man to 
accomplish these aims and of making 
certain the things closest to his heart. 
Loan values and surrender values, ter- 
minal options and other policy features 
are the most uninteresting things in a 
policy. The iron-clad safeguards which 
it places around the uncertain future are 
the most interesting. Be careful, then, 
to inject the human element rather than 
the financial element into your litera- 
ture, 


Cooperation Between Ad Men and 
Agents 

Mr. Bradley referred to the impres- 
sions that the agent receives from his 
company’s literature, and it was his be- 
liei that advertising copy should contain 
some of the ideas which are used by 
successful agent. He said: 

“It must be considered, however, that 
field men have usually no advertising ex- 
perience and advertising men _ have 
usually no field sales experience. That 
Situation calls for the utmost coopera- 
tion between the agency forces and the 
advertising department, so that the re- 
sult of the combined knowledge can be 
passed on to the insuring public. Too 
much literature issued to-day is descrip- 
tive of policy contracts and this gets the 
agent into the habit of stressing one par- 








Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 








New England Mutual Life 


Every tenth applicant had 
to be declined by the 
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ticular form of policy, with the result 
that a majority of agents are selling a 
policy with so many benefits and options 
rather than analysing needs and selling 
protection to cover them, 

“How shall the advertising department 
ascertain those needs for life insurance 
protection? By doing exactly as the pro- 
gressive agent of to-day does. By an- 
alysing the fundamental needs of man- 
kind for protection. He secures advance 
information on his prospect and analyzes 
the situation to see where life i insurance 
would fit in. Of course it would be im- 
possible for the advertising department 
to issue special literature for individual 
cases but the subject could be covered 
in a general way, leaving the task of the 
real tie-up to the agent.’ 


NEW ROCHESTER “OFFICE 
Walter F. Burke, manager of the Co- 
lonial Life, Rochester, N. Y., is head of 
the company’s newest district. He en- 
tered the service of the company in 
Morch, 1923, as assistant manager in the 
Orange district. Then he was trans- 
ferred to Elizabeth. The company 
opened its Rochester district office in 

April, 1926. 
In May, Mr. 
ney, formerly 
Newburgh (N. 


Burke married Miss Gib- 
with the company in the 


Y.) district. 


GUARDIAN’S CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Guardian 
Life will be held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, at Atlantic City, N. J., from Sep- 
tember 13 to 15. A number of addresses 
on sales ideas and methods will be made 
by some of the leading life underwriters 
in the country. The gr og a will 
cede the convention of the National Life 
Underwriters, thus affording many the 
opportunity of attending both conven- 
tions. 

Grenville Howard, editor of the 
York Life Publication, is in Kurope with 
his wife and two daughters. 


New 


L. A. JACOBS’ TALK 


Public Relations Discussed by Southland 
Life Man; Public Has Right 
to Know Insurance Facts 

Lorry A. Jacobs, director of public re- 
lations of the Southland Life, discussed 
public relations at the convention of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference this 
week in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Jacobs said that the life insurance 
business is by its very nature a quasi- 
public utility. It belongs to the policy- 
holders and’ therein lies the secret of 
why public relations will continue to be- 
come an increasingly important part of 
the business of life insurance. Policy- 
holders have the right to know how the 
enterprises which control so large a part 
of their savings are conducted and in- 
surance people should be glad to tell 
them. There is nothing to hide or con- 
ceal. 

During the course of his talk he said: 

“There is no greater task before the 
life insurance business than that of 
spreading ‘information as to health and 
hygiene. In this function the depart- 
ment of public relations can be a mov- 
ing spirit. Long strides have been taken 
in this respect but I am only touching 
lightly on this subject because much of 
the work is familiar to vou. In passing, 
however, I call your attention to the 
worthiness of spreading knowledge of 
health matters. You know of the health 
talk advertisements published by various 


companies and of the work of the Life 
Extension Institute. Of late there has 
been another great development: that 


of broadcasting health exercises over the 
radio. My company, I am glad to say, 
has adopted this plan and although we 
installed them but eight months ago, we 
estimate that more than 50,000 people are 
now taking the exercises every morning. 
What could be more important to a life 
insurance company than the preserving 
of life and health among its policyhold- 
ers and the public in general?” 
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FIRST YEAR LAPSES 





President Arnold Northwestern National 
Life Says it Should Not 
Be Above 16% 





“If you have not kept track of your 
business with respect to the first year 
lapse rate on it, it is well to ask your 
gencral agent or manager about it,” says 
O. J. Arnold, president of the’ North- 
western National Life in the “North- 
western National News.” If it is above 
16% it behooves agents to inquire into 
the cause. There can be no good excuse 
for it. For it means either that you are 
not selling your business properly or. to 
the right class of prospects, or that you 
are not properly looking after your 
business in the year following the orig- 
inal sale. 

“Personal contact with the policy- 
holder during the first year, and particu- 
larly during the grace period of any and 
every premium due either during or at 
the end of the first vear, will result in 
a low lapse rate; neglect of the policy- 
holder at these periods will result in a 
high lapse rate,” he said. 

“Every one of our twenty leaders in 
conservation have paid for over $100,000 
of business last year and not one of them 


shows a lapse rate this year to date on 
their 1925 business in excess of eight 
per cent. Their time is well taken up 


in looking after new business, but every 
one of them is following up with the 
payment of first renewal premiums just 
as attentively and systematically, and in 
some cases more so, as they address 
themselves to the solicitation of new 
business. They are not satisfied with 
merely placing the business on the books. 
They see that it remains on the books. 
If you have a high lapse rate, it should 
suggest to you that in some way you 
are at fault.” 


BEST’S ILLUSTRATION BOOK 
1926 Edition Conveniently Bound Con- 
tains Valuable Information of Net 
Costs, Cash Values, Premium Rates 

Sest’s 1926 vest pocket illustration 
book is ready for immediate delivery. 
The book contains many unique features, 
illustrating a convenient, extended and 
improved plan for presenting in this 
standard publication, the fullest possible 
information concerning net costs, cash 
values and premium rates. The volume 
is bound, but bound in such a unique 
manner that the book will be supple- 
mented twice during the year. The June 
supplement is now in the hands of the 


printer, The most important informa- 
tion regarding each company is given 
where most needed. Space devoted to 


cach policy form is proportionate to the 
volume of business issued and therefore 
to its competitive importance. On lead- 
ing policies net costs for all ages are 
shown from 25 to 50 for a period of 
fifteen years with totals for 20 years 
where possible. Increased information is 
yviven on premiums covering five leading 
policies (both par and non-par). Dis- 
ability waiver of premium, monthly in- 
ccme and double indemnity rates are 
shown separately at every fifth age. A 
very complete schedule of cash values 
for the most popular policies is also 
shown. The policy analyses “question 
and answer method” is included in this 
edition and is most complete. A twenty 
year showing on both present scale and 
actual histories is also made. Much 
other useful information is included, 
such as. reserve basis, amount limits, in- 
terest allowed, changes of dividend 
scales and extracts from the financial 
statements of the various companies. The 
price of this publication is $2 with re- 
duction for quantity orders. 


McNAMARA AGENCY OUTING 


The John C. McNamara agency of the 
Guardian Life will hold its second an- 
nual agency outing at Oscawana Lake, 
N. Y., on June 26 Ag 27. The entire 
agency will attend, i. e., a la stage. The 
ladies associated with the agency will 
have a luncheon and theatre party of 
their own in the near.future, 
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How to Make Agency 
Bulletins Attractive 


MUST CARRY LEADERS’ VOICE 


Mansur B. Oakes Cites Outstanding 
Features of Successful Bulletins 
to Advertising Men 


Mansur B. Oakes, president of the In 
surance Research & Review Service of 
Indianapolis, outlined the outstanding 
features of successful agency bulletins, 
ranging all the way from single mimeo- 
graphed sheets to the elaborate multi- 
colored house organ, in a talk made 
Monday afternoon in Philadelphia be 
fore the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, In every case, no matter what 
the size of bulletin, the intention is to 
put across to the reader the voice of 
the leader of the organization or com 
pany, said Mr. Oakes. The bulletin must 














MANSUR B. OAKES 


have personality and be able to create 
a feeling of friendship to succeed. 

Discussing various styles of booklets, 
Mr. Oakes said in part: 

“The ‘American’ magazine type of per- 
sonal, human interest copy is particu- 
larly interesting in house organs. Wher- 
ever there are pages of such copy they 
stand out. They stand out because they 
tell a story that, perhaps, the reader 
may absorb to his immediate advantage 
and because they tell of the achievement 
of men and women with whom the read- 
er has an acquaintance. 

“Such captions as ‘My Last Five 
Cases’ and ‘How I Earned My First 
Dollar’ create an interest that assures a 
reading. 

“Copy that helps the reader to gain 
honors and wealth is feature copy when 
it is displayed and set up in such man- 
ner as to lead the reader from the head- 
line into a pleasant appearing text that 
seems to mark definite steps toward de- 
sired ends. ‘Achievement copy’ is very 
appealing. 

“I” and “We” Copy 


“Some house organs are filled with 
the personal type of copy. They tell in- 
timate stories. They are akin to per- 
sonal letters, and where the editor is 
qualified to write this character of copy 
upon subjects of vital interest to the 
reader and in such manner as to get the 
results desired, it is effective copy—but 
it is decidedly poor copy unless it is 
interesting all the way through and un- 
less the interest leads to action results 
of the desired kind and quantity. 
“Some of the most attractive bulletins 
are made up of four pages, printed in 
two coiors. One in particular that stands 
out in the mass of bulletins is printed 
on cream colored stock, headline and 
bottom summary paragraph in red, and 
the body, in blue, with facsimile signa- 
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ture of the person issuing the bulletin. 

“In this particular bulletin the whole 
story is written in the first person. It 
is throughout a really personal letter 
from the agency superintendent to the 
men in the field. It talks to them of the 
things in which they are interested. It 
tells of little plans that can be used for 
producing business. It gives the details 
of stories of achievement. It tells about 
the life of members of the organization. 
very paragraph is a paragraph of in- 
terest. 

Arrangement of “Copy” 

“Little devices are used to big advan- 
tage in the arrangement of the copy. An 
indent under the main head may be used 
to create atmosphere for the story or to 
make the point with a sledge hammer 
blow. 

“Material boxed in the center of the 
page stands out. 

“Short paragraphs of 


philosophy or 
humor catch the eye. 





“And 
appeal. 

“The front or title page that sells the 
contents of the bulletin or house organ 
is a feature of great value. It insures 
at least a ‘dip’ into the inside of the 
publication. 

“The page of straight copy that has a 
bold headline, an indented sub-head of 
thrilling details and boxed material from 
the story in the center of the page, is 
certain to get read to the point of where 
the story becomes dull and if the story 
is interesting to the end it is going to 
come pretty near to ringing the bell 
from the standpoint of getting the story 
into the mind of the person to whom the 
house organ is sent. 

Much in Small Space 

“Many points may be put over in 
small space if the copy is given ade- 
quate heads, cross rules and boxes. 

“Heads in color ad to the capacity of 
a page. 


always simplicity and clarity 





Facts in the Case 


Continental Congress Adopted a resolution De- 
claring for Independence July 2, 1776. 


Declaration of Independence unanimously and 
formally adopted by Congress and signed by the 
President, John Hancock of Massachusetts, 


July 4. 





Declaration Engrossed on Parchment and pre- 
sented to Congress August 2. John Hancock 
again affixed his now famous signature and de- 
clared, “I write so that George the Third may 
read without his spectacles.” 
then signed, and later the entire fifty-six who 
adopted the Declaration. 


Forty-nine others 


The Original Parchment Copy thus signed is 
preserved under wax and glass in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D. C., where “All 
Nations may behold it and Time shall not efface 


| fs 


The John Hancock Mu- 
tual, so far as known, is 
the only source from 
which any American citi- 
zen can obtain free a 
true facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





“Reproductions of letters imprinted 
ento the page at different angles attract 
tlhe eye but at the same time seems to 
call for a caution not to be so irregular 
that it will require patience on the part 
of the reader to adjust the page to his 
convenience in reading, 

“In cases where there are a number 
ot agents whose records are to be told 
it is possible to print a uniform. size 
story of each agent and his achieve- 
ments and to set the story opposite his 
picture, thus producing a picture gallery 
of ene or many pages, all set in uniform 
stvle—effective on account of the uni: 
formity. 

Little Devices 


“Perhaps ingenuity does not show to 
better advantage in a publication than 
in the introduction of tiny devices that 
register with the reader. 

“One paper concern uses a character 
throughout its issues—a character that 
was created by a few scratches of the 
pen, a sheet of paper with a face drawn 
on it, and made active by the addition 
of gangling legs and arms. 

“The magnifying glass is a device that 
can be made to bring out in bold relief 
a certain paragraph on a page or a cer- 
tain part of a contract or a specific part 
in a detailed plan whether set out in 
type or in illustration. 

“Solid black circles with white cutouts 
to show proportion never grow old as 
features. 

“Actual photographs attached to  pic- 


. turesque bodies always get attention, 


“The letters of the alphabet singly or 
tied together as words get unusual at- 
tention when floating through the air 
on wings or propelled by little legs. 

“Black and white etchings, particular- 
ly etchings that incorporate window 
scenes that permit indoor and outdoor 
effects, attract the eye and can be made 
to carry very specific points. 

“Pictures of animals get a fine reac- 
tion, especially if they are of the puppy 
type. 

“When prizes are offered actual pho- 
tographs of the prizes speak with more 
emphasis than pages of description. 

“Reproduction of the blackboard that 
contains a prize offer or the story of 
individual achievements has the effect 
of taking the reader to the blackboard.” 


GETS VOTE OF REAL THANKS 


Advertising Exhibit Arranged by Miss 
Alice E. Roche Is Outstanding 
Feature of Conference 
One of the high spots in the Monday 
morning session of the ad conference 
was the tribute paid to the work of 
Miss Alice KE. Roche, sales promotion 
manager, Louis I, Paret Agency ot 
Cumden, for her work as chairman ot 
the exhibit committee. When called 
upon to tell about the work of her com- 
mittee, Miss Roche modestly gave credit 
to her co-workers in arranging for the 
display. This committee consisted otf 
Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Company 
of North America; Harold T. Hoffman, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, and Nelson A, White, Provi- 

dent Mutual Life. 

Through Miss Roche’s efforts the ad 
men were given in portfolio form a com- 
plete catalogue of every bit of insurance 
advertising displayed at the conference. 
The interest in this exhibit was height- 
ened by the talk on Tuesday aiter- 
noon of Jack Lutz, instructor of the 
Charles Morris Price School of Jour- 
nalism and Advertising, which is_ re- 
viewed in another column of this issue 
Mr. Lutz represented the  outsider’s 
point of view on insurance advertising 
and an animated discussion followed his 
talk. 


ELECTED TO EXECUTIVE POSTS 


John Malone, connected with The 
Travelers since 1921, and Raymond 
Dimon, chief underwriter for The Trav 
elers in the New York district and asso- 
ciated with the life department since 
1916, were elected assistant secretaries 
of the life department by the board o! 
directors last Monday. 
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Life “Ads” Answer 
Unuttered Questions 


pISCOVER THE PUBLIC’S NEEDS 


Sun Life Supervisor Says Appeals 
Should Feature Relief From 
Fears of Anxiety 


advertising, to be 
that the business 
is interested in the welfare of the pub- 
lic, according to 


Life insurance 
should 


suc- 


cessful, show 


George H. Harris, 


supervisor of field service of the Sun 
Lite of Canada, who spoke Monday at 
Philadelphia before the Insurance Ad- 


vertising Conference. Mr. 
that life insurance is answering the 
questions unuttered by millions of per- 
ons. It is discovering the problems of 
the public and applying intelligence to 
their solution, 

“And so our interpretations of our 
business must reveal an understanding 
of human problems,” declared Mr. Har 
ris, “and must reveal no less our ability 
to solve them. We must think with the 
public, we must think for the public, we 
wust bring our minds to theirs. 

“As a first principle we must yield 
argument to feeling.. ‘Few men have 
heads; all have hearts,’ is good for gen- 
tlemen of the advertising fraternity as 
well as personal solicitors to remember. 
| was present at a canvass once when a 
life insurance agent importuned—that is 
the word—a young father to take a pol- 
icy. His argument centered on the fact 
that his policy had cash values and a 
non-forfeiture privilege—a perhaps in- 
tclligent anticipation that a client so se- 
cured would presently want to ‘get out.’ 

“He didn’t make a sale. Fool! | 
could not help conjuring up the picture 
of that decent young fellow and his wife 
standing, as | have stood, as many of 
you have stood, at the crib of their first- 
bern; sensitive to every flicker of change 
that passes over that baby face; I felt 


Harris said 


again the surging of that emotion—fear, 
or what is it? that expresses itself in 
an unspoken prayer for life—that we 


may have length of days to protect and 
safeguard this little child. Sacred feel- 
ings these! Common to every decent 
nan, be he trench digger or bank presi- 
dent. A common basis for all humani- 
ty! No such common ground can be 
found in mentality; it can be found only 
in feeling. 


“And so I 


would touch that 


young 
fellow on the shoulder and say to him, 
‘You are fearful that you may not be 
spared to safeguard your little child; 


cast the burden on 
your frail shoulders 
to the task... And my advertisement to 
this young fellow—this decent young 
fellow (and the world is full of worthy 
young fellows who only need to see 
their duty plain to do it)—my advertise- 
ment, | say, would tell him that should 
his baby lose a parent, it need never 
lack a guardian. You are speaking, you 
see, in a language that will be under- 
stood; being understood it will be re- 
sponded to. 


to our broad back; 
may not be equal 


Birth of a Pension 
“Take the man whose earlier illusions 
are dispelled, and who is now concerned 
with perpetuating a competence, rather 
than acquiring a fortune. My advertise- 
ment would tell him that the death of 
his salary might mean the birth of his 
pension. | would tell the family man 
that his wife’s pay envelope may be 
continued to his widow. I would tell 
the house-owner that his death might 














SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 


Through 








mean free deeds for his wife, instead of 
foreclosure. To happy married people— 
and there are some—Il would point the 
roseate picture of a joint income which 
cannot die while they live. 
“And so with a multitude 
to which our public are 
not picture the 


of hazards 
exposed. | would 
horrors of disablement 
so much as a physically wrecked life 
made bearable by the removal of anxie- 
ty. Sorrow and financial anxiety are a 
frightful combination—my advertisement 
would divorce them. Where you can- 
not make your client happy you at least 
can bring him some feeling of resigna- 
tion, or possibly even inspire him with 
hope. 
Ads to Eliminate Anxiety 

“The possession of property brings its 
anxieties, too. It is the very accumula- 
tion of work and labor and effort, and 
man holds highly these things for which 
he has striven unsparingly. The haz- 
ards which threaten him modify his en- 
joyment. of what he has acquired—my 
advertisement would point the way by 
which his anxieties may be eliminated, 
so that he may enter into the free and 
untrammelled pleasure of his possessions. 





“Feeling is always simple in its ex- 


pression and in its manifestation, there- 
fore it can be invoked only by simple 
means. Search diligently, you English- 


speaking people, for the 
poem that grips you; 
the simplicity of the thought it holds, 
in the simple Saxon words which ex 
press it. Or take the masterpiece of 
the painters’ art; the pictures that tell 
most are those your heart understands; 
they need neither title nor exposition. 
So with the orator; he knows the value 
of metaphor, of the simple story, which 
conveys more than the labored labyrinth 
ol proof. 


power in the 
you will find it in 


“Therefore 1 suggest, be 
thought and in the expression of 
thought. The finest insurance advertis« 
ment | think | ever saw pictured two 
weary little tots asleep in their crib; 
their dolls carelessly discarded, happy 
trustfulness depicted in contented sleep. 
The coverlet of this litthe bed was a 
delicately wrought life insurance policy 
The title ‘Protected’ was superfluous and 
possibly even modified the appeal of 
that fine and understanding piece of 


work.” 


simple in 
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Type and Make-up for 
Insurance Ads Told 


GILBERT F. FARRAR A SPEAKER 
No Copy Effective Unless Make-up Is 
Attractive; Tendency Back to 
Dignified Metal Faces 


The best advertising copy in the world 


will prove ineflective if it is set in un- 
attractive type or type not in keeping 
with the message; and how the adver- 
tising managers can choose the right 
“face” and type styles was the subject 
ol an interesting talk delivered to the 


Insurance Advertising Conference on 
Monday by Gilbert F. Farrar, instrue- 
toi in advertising make-up at New York 
University, and also one of the leading 
type composition specialists in America. 

The members of the conference had 
copies of “The Saturday Evening Post” 
and Mr. Karrar commented on the com- 
position of the various ads in that pub 
lication In his opinion, the days of 
freak type, or, as he expressed it, “wig 
gly letters,” 


was passing and a return 
to dignified faces was at hand. Among 
other statements he made were that 
Swift, the packer, and Dodge, motor car 
manufacturer, had used the same style 
of type in advertising from the begin- 
ning of their ad campaigns. 
Mr. Farrar criticized the use of too 
much black space and too large letters, 


and the worst looking ads being printed 
in his opinion are those of a chewing 
gum manufacturer who spends as much 
as $22,000 for a two page colored spread 


in one issue of “The Saturday Evening 
Post.” He said that was going some 
for exploitation of a five-cent article. 


Mr. Farrar said that the writing and 
make-up of advertisements and the cor 
rect type had gotten down, to such a 
science that 85 per cent of the work is 
technical. 

When he finished he was asked a lot 
of questions about art work and other 
subjects which he had discussed. 


5. O. BUCKNER TESTIMONIAL 


‘$10,000,000 Insurance for Veteran North- 


western Department Inspector of 
Agencies, New York Life 

\ testimonial to Samuel O. 
inspector of agencies of the northwest 
department of the New York Life, re- 
sulted in 3,422 applications for almost 
$10,000,000 It was a forty-day testi- 
monial to commemorate Mr. Buckner’s 
fortieth year of Nylic service. 

Jt represented the largest production 

' business in the history of the north- 
west department in a similar period of 
time and attested to the wide popularity 
of Mr. Buckner and his department. 

Mr. Buckner is a brother of Thomas 
\. Buckner and Walker Buckner, vice- 
presidents of the New York Life. 


Juckner, 


FREDERICK WHITE MISSING 


Miss Dorothy White, of 13 Elmwood 
avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., has requested 
the police to institute a search for her 
father, Frederick White, who has been 
missing since Monday, June 14. Mr. 
White, who is 61 years old, was for 


many years employed by the Metropoli- 
tan Life until recently retired. 

has been ap- 
agent with T. G 
South Carolina, 
Life. Mr. Mce- 
a football star at Furman 


Milton E. McManaway 
pointed a joint general 
Poats, at Spartanburg, 
for the Southeastern 
\Manaway was 
College 
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SUPREME 
‘Underwriting Achievement 


of the decade 


PERFECT PROTECTION —THE MODERN 
ADEQUATE INSURANCE SERVICE 


$ 50.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during disability 
by accident. 
50.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. 

3,200.00 every year for life, payable monthly if totally 
and permanently disabled by accident. No fur- 
ther premiums to pay and no deductions from 
the face of the life policy as the result of pay- 
ments so received. 

3,200.00 for one year, if totally and permanently disabled 
by disease and $600.00 each year in monthly 
payments, thereafter for life. No further pre- 
miums to pay and no deductions from the face 
of the life policy as the result of payments so 
received. 


5,000.00 payable upon natural death. 

















15,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 














O other factor in its merchandising program has 
N contributed so largely to the unparalleled growth of 
Reliance Life than has Perfect Protection. In 1912 this 
unique plan was originated by Reliance research experts 
and immediately its saleability was reflected in the en- 
thusiastic acceptance of underwriter and public alike. 


The chart showing the Company’s development in life 
insurance in force indicates the normal trend of the 
average insurance company’s growth from 1903 to 1912. 


The marked influence of Perfect Protection on Reliance 
life insurance sales is indicated by the trend from 1912 
to the close of last year. 


- Perfect Protection in its effect on the production of 


Reliance underwriters enables them to write fully 25% 
more business than were they equipped -with life in- 
surance alone, for Perfect Protection appeals to their 
prospect’s self-interest, one of the greatest barriers to 
the sale of life insurance today. 


Fortunate is the Perfect Protection Man. Success and 
prosperity are his by virtue of the service he can provide. 
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THE EFFECT 
OF PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
on the GROWTH 
OF RELIANCE 
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The 


PERFECT PROTECTION 
MAN 


Forging ahead day 
by day to greater 
prosperity. 


In 1925 


One Perfect Protection Man paid for $2,821,562. 
Another paid for $1,113,675. Four others paid for 
over $600,000. 27 others paid for over $300,000. 
52 others paid for over $200,000, and in the en- 
tire organization of over 650 underwriters one 
in three paid for over $100,000. 





If you are further interested in the unique plan of Reliance Life operation, a letter to the Home Office will secure immediate information 


RELIANCE LIFE 





RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH : FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BUSINESS 
‘GERTERS 
\ 


act” 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
According to a 


writer in a current 
as issue of “The Inter- 





Women 
Prospects national Life” women 
are more apt to buy 
large policies than men. He bases his 
belief upon the theory that women are 
far more emotional than men, and that 
they therefore yield more readily to 
sich an appeal. “On the other hand,” 
says the writer, “if she finds that the 
payments are bothering her, she is likely 
to get discouraged and lapse. Be sure 
that you know her financial ability pretty 
well before you recommend a certain 
amount, and then give her time enough 
tomake up her mind so that she will not 
be acting on impulse. This does not 
mean that she be allowed to procrasti- 


rte but she must not be ‘rushed’ into 
the transaction.” 
x ok O* 
The Mutual Life 
Second publication “Points” 
Year prints an interesting 


the Hardest item about the hard- 


est year in the insur- 
ance business. It follows: 
“In life the first one hundred years are 
the hardest—we say jocularly. In Life 
Insurance ‘persistency’ the second year 
is the hardest. It is stated that most 
lapses occur during the second year of 
insurance. A good many Life Insurance 
salesmen make a systematic effort to 
keep in especially close touch with cli- 
ents during the second year of insurance 
to help them over a tough psychological 
stretch of ground, and they aver that 
the effort is satisfying—and they strong- 
commend it. Help your clients to re- 
main steadfast for the second year—this 
second year in particular—for their sakes 
and for yours.” 


x Ok O* 
The best salesmen 
Making Most usually make the 
of least number of calls 
Interview upon a prospect, says 
the “Illinois Life 


Bulletin.” “It is only logical that we can 
hot tell our story to the same man twice 
and get much interest the second time. 
ltis for that reason, that we must make 
the most of our first interview,” says the 
company. 

“There must be nothing of the quib- 
bling, or the undecided about our ap- 
proach. We must approach our pros- 
pect with that assurance, enthusiasm and 
authoritativeness, which inspires confi- 
lence in our ability. We must meet his 
‘very reaction with a positive attitude. 
lf he breathes pessimism, we must coun- 
ract with sane optimism. We must 
win him from his position of undecision 
and uncertainty to our position of de- 
“sion, certainty, and buying. 

The tools, with which we work, are 
our reasoning powers and our power of 


te 


persuasion. We must uncover our prcs- 
pect’s need for insurance, and then, 
through persuasion, make him see _ his 
need, and then make him want to cover 
it now. 

“While we must be energetic and our 
efforts must be characterized by push, 
at the same time, we must be sympa- 
thetic. We must show an interest in the 
other fellow. We must meet our pros- 
pect where he is, take him as he is, 
and from common ground, maneuver dis- 
creetly and sincerely until we bring him 
where we want him to be, and lead him 
—for his own good—to do what we want 
him to do. 

“We must make the most of every in- 
terview, and concentrate our entire en- 
ergies from the very outset on closing 
the prospect, motivated by the sincere 
desire to serve our prospect's best inter- 
ests.” 


* # * 
T he. publication 
Analyzing “Mutual Life Points” 
A prints an item show- 
Sales Talk ing how an analysis 


of his sales talk can 
be helpful to an agent: 

“We all know,” states a well-known 
life insurance man, “that all successful 
sales talks have four elements. In my 
opinion, the only use of a ‘formula’. 
a ‘set talk, I mean—is to serve as a 
cuide to a salesman so that he will learn 
to use all the essential elements that 
move a person to buy and use them in 
proper order. The success of a sales- 
man depends to a large extent upon his 
skill in using the elements in each case. 
An analysis of his own sales talk can be 
of great value to him. He will go over 
what he said, and can in such a review 
learn the proper stressing of sales ele- 
ments—never the same in two cases 
and eliminate the undesirable and 
strengthen weak ‘points and add what- 
ever judgment tells him should be added 
in the next cases of similar nature.” 

x oe x 


The last number of 


Insuring the Adviser, a Royal 
After Indemnity — publica- 
The Loss tion, contains an item 


which illustrates the 
danger of waiting until after a loss has 
occurred before insuring. It is as fol- 
lows: “An old reliable informant gives 
account of a man out west who turned 
down a solicitor, then had a loss, sent 
for the solicitor and took out the insur- 
ance. When taking this policy he was 
offered another form of cover, which he 
refused, preferring, it seemed, to wait 
for that kind of loss also. When the 
loss came, which it did within a month, 
he again sent for the solicitor and the 
process of insuring after the loss was 
repeated. 
“This true tale of two loss lessons tells 








Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 
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E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


ers 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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why exhibiting other people’s loss les- 
sons—brief accounts of what happened 
to them—is a practice which cannot be 
overdone by insurance representatives. 
“While some of the uninsured do have 
to ‘get it’ themselves before they are 
convinced, it is true of the average pros- 
pect that knowing about the losses of 
others is the balance of power in induc- 
ing action—in time, before misfortune 
overtakes him. And what an excellent 
plan—buying insurance NOW —before 
the loss. Buying after the loss means 


double expense; the premium and _ the 
loss.” 


Here indeed is an excellent “talking 
point” for any insurance agent. 
x oe OR 
In the May issue 
Show This of Forbes, James H. 
To Rand, Jr., is the au- 
Prospects thor of an interesting 


article entitled, “How 
Every One Can Have an Estate.” He 
writes of life insurance as follows: “It 
will also be well to check up on your 
insurance policies and see that they are 








not in your personal safety deposit box. 
They should either be on file with your 
trust company, your executor, or in a 
box under your wife’s name. If they 
are left in your box and are there at the 
time of your death, they will in all prob- 
ability be sealed up with your other pa- 
pers to await the order of the probate 
court. Your insurance will be locked up 
when it is most needed.” 





APPOINTED CHIEF WARDEN 

lt has been announced that George J. 
Hamberger, Sr., for more than thirteen 
years chief of the fire and police depart- 
ment of The Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed warden of the State Hospital at 
Morris Plains, N. J., by the board of 
managers. Mr. Hamberger was a mem- 
ber of the Salvage Corps of Newark, 
and for eight years was its assistant 
superintendent. Shortly after entering 
the employ: of The Prudential he was 
made chief of the department which he 
leaves. He will take up his new duties 
with Dr. Curry, acting superintendent, 
on July 1. 





2. Home Office Co-operation. 





AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 


Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 


n You'll get it. 
A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 








Every help to help you sell. 














NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York <a 

















understand and to construe. 


Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 




















DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 

Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 


They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 


knowledge of experience. Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 
Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 

An increased Dividend scale in 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 

A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 

The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. Same terms 
to men and women. Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 








Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 


New York City, New York 
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Art Given Its Place 
In Insurance Ad Work 


HENRY HALE ON HUMAN APPEAL 


“System” Sales Director Advises Adver- 
tising Experts to Let Artist 
Develop His Own Ideas 


Bringing with kim the point of view 
of the artist, Henry Hale, Jr., sales pro- 
motion manager of “System,” made a 
fine human-interest talk on “Making 
the Most of the Advertising Space You 
Buy” at the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Philadelphia this week. Mf. 
Hale substituted for W. Livingston 
Larned of the Ethridge Company, New 
York, who was unable to be present. 

Ile made himself immediately at home 
in the insurance atinosphere of the ses 
sicns by telling the ad men that he came 
from an old family of insurance men, 
liis father, Henry Hale, has been gen 
cral agent for the Equitable Life Assui 
ance Society in New York for the past 
fiity years and his brother has been an 
agent for the same company for the past 
fiiteen years. Even his sister is engaged 
in the clerical end of life insurance. 

Hiere is the picture which Mr. Hale 
painted to the ad men: “Visualize the 
typical American family, gathered on the 
veranda of their country home after a 
pleasant evening meal. Along comes a 
white-haired business man. M other 
hasn’t much interest in him but he and 
load are kindred spirits in the great 
Scotch game of golf. They leave the 
group for an hour or so on the links. 
Vretty soon along comes a young chap, 


full of pep. His enthusiasm is con 
tavious and he and brother get together. 
The sheik arrives for his date with 


daughter. Finally a tramp comes along 
looking for someone to stake him to a 
meal. Brother would like to kick him 
cut, but Mother takes him under her 
wing and sees that he is filled up. The 
last visitor is an enthusiast of tennis 
and he and the youngest son of the 
family, aspiring to be future Tildens, go 
oft for a couple of sets before dark. 
The Appeal of Different Types 

“There you have half a dozen different 
types,” said Mr. Hale. “What appeals 
to one member of the family doesn’t 
appeal to the another. Similarly in in- 
surance advertising, we must write our 
copy to appeal to the class of people 
who buy life insurance. Analyzing this 
family circle, Dad is pretty definitely the 
type whom you want to mect.” 

At this point in Mr. Hale’s talk the 
question was asked if the mother of the 
family was not also a life insurance 
prospect since it was she who would 
benefit the most by a life insurance pol- 
icy after the death of her husband. Mr. 
Hale said that he did not think mothers 
were quite as good prospects as their 
husbands. They are usually self-sacri- 
ficing, thinking only of the present com- 
fort of their families and not looking 
ahead into the future. “Reach the hus- 
band at his office and then make your 
appeal definitely to him,” he urged. 

Plan the Campaign Carefully 

Cartoons, in Mr. Hale’s opinion, can 
be used advantageously. They are not 
necessarily humorous. I[requently they 
serve to emphasize some of the most 
serious things in life. “Before we ad- 
vertise we should plan what we are go- 
ing to do,” continued Mr. Hale. “The 
agency plans the campaign; the adver- 
tiser selects the mediums and indicates 
the amount of booklet and folder ma- 
tcrial that is to be used. As I see it 
there are two kinds of ads—the kind 
that makes your name known and the 
kind that sells your services, which is 
equally as important. Some advertisers 
are on the tip of everyone’s tongue. To 
me life insurance means Equitable Life 
Assurance Society because my father has 
served half a century in its services and 
my brother and sister are also repre- 
sented in it. 

“One of the first lessons I was taught 
about insurance was brought home to 
me by President Taylor of the Equitable 














Society, who said, ‘Push the agent in 


advertising as much as possible.” The 
next step is to decide on the methods 
to be used. What are we going to ad- 
vertise and how are we going to do it? 
Years ago there was orily one type of 
insurance advertising—the business card 
type. It consisted of the name of the 
company, its trademark and its financial 
wccord over a period of years. 

“This style of advertising told the 
story, of course, but it lacked human in- 
terest. Why not dress it up with a 
human interest picture of the family 
group by the fireplace in the evening—a 
liappy scene to an outsider but saddened 
by the empty arm chair of the head of 


the family. Call your ad ‘The Empty 
Chair, and there you have an appeal 
that no prospective buyer of life insur- 
ance can resist.” 


\nother appeal suggested by Mr. Hale 
was to the wage earner and his main 
theme in this copy was built around the 
slogan, “When You're Gone That's 
When They Need You the Most.” 

“This brings us to the problem of how 
best can we work with the artist,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hale. “I value an artist 33 
per cent on his ability to draw, 33 per 
cent on his composition and 33 per cent 
on his illustrations. I respect his ability 
because he has studied composition for 
a life time and knows how to prepare 
layouts for the entire campaign.” 


— UNDERWRITER 


Mr. Hale then referred to the typical 
young art director who makes his lay- 
outs so very carefully and then passes 
them along to a great artist to make the 
finished product. “That artist is wast- 
ing his company’s money,” he said. “He 
should let the experienced artist do the 
work. And when the finished product 
comes to the attention of the powers 
that be, for heaven’s sake don’t let them 
destroy the results of hours of planning 
just because the central figure in an ad 
is a blonde and the boss wants a bru- 
nette in its place.” 


T. S. FRANKLIN DEAD 


Thomas S. Franklin, of Charlotte, 
N. C., for the past seventeen years rep- 
resenting the Jefferson Standard as man- 
ager of the Charlotte-Asheville branch 
office and territory and a director of the 
company, died at a Charlotte hospital of 
cerebral hemorrhage on the afternoon 
of Saturday, June 5, 

RELIANCE CONVENTION 

The Reliance Life will have one of the 
most interesting meetings it has ever 
held at its Jubilee Convention in Pitts- 
burgh, July 6, 7, 8 and 9. General Man- 
ager KE. G. McCormack is chairman of 
the program committee; Assistant Sec- 
retary L. P. Gregory is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 





June 25, 19% 


— 


ATTRACT ATTENTION 
Original Painting of Prudential’s 19% 
Calendar on Exhibit; Fidelity 
Mutual’s Historical Display 
One of the exhibits attracting a lot of 
attention at the ad conference was th 
original of the design used in the 19% 
calendar by The Prudential. The orig. 
nal painting was valued so highly that j 
was insured for $1,500 by the company 
during its stay in Philadelphia. 
The Fidelity Mutual Life also brough 
on a historical display showing the inno. 
vations in the business for which it has 
been responsible. 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

The members of the Program Commi 
tee of the Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and th 
Canadian Life Underwriters next Sep 
tember will meet at the Drake Hote 
Chicago, at 9:30 A. M., July 1.) Amon 
those invited to attend are Presiden 
Jones of the National Association of Lif 
Underwriters; President Petty of th 
Canadian Life Underwriters’ Association: 
Charles L. Scott of Kansas City, Mo, 
J. A. MeCamus of Toronto; Ernest W 
Owen of Detroit, Mich.; W. R. Robinso: 
of Philadelphia, and William May, Jr, 
of Toronto, vice-president of the Cana 
dian Underwriters’ Association. 














IFE is a 

service which is be- 
coming more _ necessary 
each year with the in- 
creased costs and higher 
standards of living. As 
people begin to appreciate 
its value in our economic 


insurance 


which a company renders 
as a reason for buying. 

A number of years ago the 
of the life 


time has proved to be along 


to allow 5% on trust funds. 


Life’ - 





become more discriminating as to where 
they bestow their patronage. The service 


placing the dollars and cents comparison 


Life Insurance Company was foresighted 
enough to sense this change in the trend 
insurance business. 
changes in Company plans and policies 
have been inaugurated which were revolu- 
tionary at the time of adoption, but which 


Over fifteen years ago, the Company began 


time, the average companies had allowed 


Success through Service 








structure, they made possible 


is rapidly re- ‘the Missouri St 


Missouri State 


Many 


the right lines. 


Prior to that results of his 


Health 


sion to our policyholders. 


The remarkable expansion and growth of 


of its judicious use of its excess interest 
earnings, translated into terms of service, 
both to its policyholders and to its Agents. 
The Company has been enabled to liberal- 
ize its policy and becomes a pioneer in 
many dominant ways. 
Through its multiple plan of life insurance 
selling, plus liberal underwriting rules and 
prompt service, the Missouri State Life | 
offers its Agents an unexcelled opportu- | 
nity for success. The Agent multiplies the | 
| 


multiplies his income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident’ - 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


sieves asaiasisiaianstisiate 


34%4% to 44%4% interest. 
The higher interest rate 
changed the status of in- 
come settlements as an in- 
vestment. This Company’s 
high interest earnings from 
a wise investment program | 
this very valuable conces- | 
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Third Life Essay 
That Won Scholarship 


WRITTEN BY ESTHER PRYOR 


Says That Life iamuvenee Is One of 
the Wisest Forms of 
Investment 


The third of the five essays on “The 
Advantages of Life Insurance” for which 
university scholarships of $1,000 were of- 
fered by the Union Trust Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., to seniors of public and parochial 
schools is given below. In the essay an 
interesting paragraph appears from a 
statement of Benjamin Franklin, who 
said that “a policy of life insurance 1s 
the cheapest and safest mode of making 
provision for one’s family.” The essay 
fc nit WS! 


Our nation today is enjoying the high- 


est standard of living ever known. Sci- 
ence has revolutionized the entire world 
within the last hundred years. Tluman 


happiness has been enhanced through 
medicine, surgery, and sanitation, all of 
which do not merely cure illness, but re- 
move the cause. Inventions have made 
possible our present forms of locomotion 
and communication, Large scale indus- 
trial production is one of the greatest 
factors in promoting our present exalted 
standard of living. Social progress has 
taken great strides in governmental and 
economic advancement. These advan- 
tages we are enjoying have not only made 
our lives richer but have made possible 
the accumulation: of capital. Today the 
host convincing evidence of this progres- 
sive civilization is the care and thought 
of our investnents. 
—_—— 
Life insurance is one of the wisest 
forms of investment which this genera- 
tion has developed. Paul, the apostle, 
apparently was thinking of life insurance 
when, in a letter to Timothy, he wrote: 
“If any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” Recently published fig- 
ures show that although the number of 
savings bank accounts in the country 
has increased, the average amount on 
deposit has declined. Examination of 
this leads to the conclusion that Ameri- 
can thrift is not on the wane, but those 
who are saving for the future are turn- 
ing more generally toward life insurance. 
Life insurance forces systematic saving 
by requiring regularity of payment, and 
by putting the insured under bond to 
lay up a few dollars every year to pro- 
vide for the future. Benjamin Franklin 
said, “A policy of life insurance is the 
cheapest mode of making provision for 


one’s family.” 
In all of life’s emergencies, life insur- 
ance is ever ready to aid. To live and 


labor in uncertainty is the common lot 
of all men. Life and health, property 
and income, which generally always are 
exposed to these countless dangers, are 
safeguarded by insurance. Some compa- 
nies provide nurses in case of illness and 
most policies have cash or loan value 
and disability clauses, which provide in- 
come for the insured or dependent in 
case of disablement, thus taking the 
place of one’s salary. In such cases 
it comes regularly and cannot be as- 
signed,’ alienated, lost, sold, or given 
away; there is no expense for repairs, as 
with other property; it clothes and keeps 
the children in school until the youngest 
has graduated from high school, which 
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is putting the next generation on its feet. 


Aside, however, from the material aid, 
the man who takes out insurance is re- 
lieved from worry and care, the cheer- 


julness which ensues preserves his 
health, increases his efficiency, and 
lengthens his life. Andrew Carnegie 


said, “Insurance brings peace and pre- 
vents ruin to innumerable lives and 
homes.” 

To the business world, life insurance 
has become a very important factor. It 
strengthens a man’s reputation for busi- 
ness efficiency, foresight, prudence, and 
increases his self-reliance and credit. 
protects partnership and corporate inter- 
ests and is a wise way to reward em- 
ployees. The home bought on contract, 
and protected by insurance saves the 
leaders of money on real estate the un- 
pleasant duty of evicting widows and or- 
phans from their homes. Ready money 
also is provided for the settlement of an 
estate, protecting it against shrinkage 
and loss. H. G. Wells predicts a law 
where it will be necessary for any young 
man upon marriage, to insure his life in 
his wife’s interest. “With such safe- 
guards and under such conditions,” he 
continues, “marriage ceases to be a hap- 
hazard dependence for woman, and she 
may live, teaching, and rearing, and free, 
almost as though the co-operative com- 
monwealth had come.” 

Greater than the self-made man is the 
father who, by denial, gives his children 
a better start in life than he, himself, 
had. An education is the most valuable 
equipment any father, rich or poor, can 
give his son or daughter. One of the 
newest and most popular contracts of 
today is that which insures such a col- 
lege education. This contract, taken by 
the parent when the child is young, will 
guarantee the money for his or her edu- 
cation whether the parent lives or not, 
and enables the child to borrow money, 
if needed, before maturity of the policy. 

While the need of insurance 
evident for the 


is more 
financially limited class 
the benefits are even greater for the 
wealthy. Our tax laws are such that if 
one inherits property, the obligation 
might be difficult to meet if one is not 
supplied with ready cash, which a life 
insurance contract insures. It also helps 
in the settlement of an estate and aids 
in drawing a satisfactory will. Through 
it one is able to leave money to friends 
or public institutions without impairment 
or expense and no conflict of interest is 
likely to delay or threaten its payments. 

Life insurance is essential to the com- 
munity, benefiting the public as: well as 
the individual. It promotes a sense of 
responsibility, strengthens family ties, 
and thus elevates the general character 
of the nation. It curtails expenses of the 
public treasury, of poorhouses, of police, 
of criminal courts and prisons, and many 
other necessary branches of public serv- 
ice which have to do with prevention 
and punishment of crime, and relief of 
the suffering and unfortunate, Intem- 
perance is checked; and by its require- 
ments it often brings a realization of the 
benefits of. right living. In ninety per 
cent. of the cases, the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy are all that remain at 
the death of those responsible for the 
support of dependents, and in a majority 
of cases, were it not for this aid, many 
persons would be forced to accept public 
charity. 

With its innumerable advantages, life 


insurance remains safe. It is based on 
the old axiom, “In Union there is 
Streneth’—on the old fable of “The 
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next birthday 


are up-to-date in every respect. 





are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 





BASIL S. WALSH. President 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


INDUSTRIAL, POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY ae 


PEACE OF MIND TO T 
MAN WHO LOVES me ge 


BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Bundle of Sticks’—on the truth that a 
burden which would crush the individual 
may be borne with ease by a multitude. 
It never depreciates, its values do not 
fluctuate, and it earns compound inter- 
est. The insurance company consoli- 
dates small savings into one large invest- 
ment fund, making them yield higher 
returns. David Lloyd George in regard 
to this, wrote: “The willingness to take 
risks is, in the wage-earner, or the salary 
earner, a weakness, or in great excess, 
a vice. The contrary of the vice of gam- 
bling is in the virtue of thrift, and the 
system of life insurance has given the 
thrifty man an opportunity of practicing 
his virtue.’ Trust companies now are 
offering valuable service by acting as 
trustee for the beneficiary or to the es- 
tate of the insured, thereby preventing 
waste of money in inexperienced hands 
and in assuring the carrying out of one’s 
wishes for the disposal of the estate, 
both in letter and in spirit. It is given 
to no one to forecast with certainty what 
may happen. Savings do melt away. In- 
vestments do go wrong. Sickness does 


come. Embezzlers do operate. Friends 
do fail. It pays to play safe. 
Three general classes of insurance 


bring these benefits to any man or wom- 
an regardless of financial circumstances. 
Industrial insurance is designed to meet 


the needs of the wage earner, the pay- 
ments coming in small weekly install- 
ments. Ordinary insurance is payable 


monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or an- 
nually and can be obtained in amounts 
from five hundred dollars and up. Group 
insurance meets the demands of the in- 
dustrial world and may be had without 
medical examination or age requirement, 
at wholesale rates. 

Civilization depends to a certain ex- 
tent upon life insurance. It gives a man 


time to accumulate capital, if he lives, 
and provides that capital instantly if he 
dies. We have, then, its advantages 
enumerated and summarized and are left 
to decide for ourselves if life insurance 
is not the wisest, safest, and best form 
of investment offered today. 
_ Bibliography—“Principles of Econom- 
ics” (chapters on insurance), Taylor; 
“Yale Readings in Insurance,” Zartman 
and Price; “What Life Insurance Is and 
Does,” William Alexander; “Life Assur- 
ance Primer,” Henry Moir; “The Spec- 
tator,” Several issues; “The Insurance 
Magazine,” September, 1925; “The In- 
surance Observer,” October, 1925; “The 
National Underwriter,” November, 1925; 
“The Insurance Law Journal,” October, 
1925; “Ten Talks on Life Insurance,” 
Henry Bruere; “Fourteen Points in the 
Taxation of Life Insurance Proceeds,” 
“Luxuries or Necessities?” Frederick 
Fk. Taylor; Pamphlets. 

Editor’s Note: The two remaining es- 
says will appear in following issues. 


PACKING HOUSE TAKES GROUP 


The Wilson Company, big Chicago 
packing firm, has arranged for a group 
insurance policy on its employees, cover- 
ing upwards of 5,000 individuals. The 
John Hancock covers the risk. 

The amount of insurance a man car- 
ries is a measure of his success. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Total of Paid-for Business 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, lowa 


-  $134,242,954 
- 157,045,211 
































Celebrating 


75th ANN IVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HODES, President 
OPENING MiLWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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New Corporation to 
Handle General Lines 


GROWTH OF A NEW YORK OFFICE 


All Members of Sisley, Brinckerhoff, 
Chinnock & Reinhard, Inc., Well- 


Known on the Street 


The recent decision of Sisley & Brinck 


erhoff, Ine., general agents of the life 


department of The Travelers, to form a 
scparate corporation to handle its general 
insurance business, was a logical step 
because of the variety of expert insur- 
ance talent in the office. 

The new corporation, which is known 
as. Sisley, Brinckerhoff, Chinnock & 
Reinhard, Inc., with separate 
80 Maiden Lane, 


June Ist. The manager of the new cor- 


offices at 
started to operate on 


poration, which is to handle the general 
insurance lines, is Peter Dragunas, who 
is well known in casualty and fire cir- 
cles. Mr. 


Society medal last year offered to the 
“best informed man on general insur- 
ance.” 

Business Has Been Growing in All Lines 

Mr. Sisley, in an interview with a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter, 
explained that the newly formed organi- 
zation was made necessary by the stead- 
ily increasing volume of business which 
his firm was doing in the general insur- 
ance field. 

The heads of the corporation have all 
been successfully identified with the in- 
surance business for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Frank LD. Chinnock, vice-president of 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc., has written 
a large volume of general business in 
addition to life business. During the 
World War Mr. Chinnock was in charge 
of the War Risk Bureau at Camp Upton 
with the rank of captain. His conduct 
of the bureau was praised by govern- 
ment officials. 

Walter W. Brinckerhoff, well-known in 
the insurance field, is a large writer of 
business. He enlisted in the navy the 
day that war was declared by America 
and shortly after was given the rank of 
lieutenant. He served in this capacity 
for about two years. 

John J. Reinhard is a seasoned veteran 
of the insurance business and has him- 
self written some big policies. He is an 
insurance trust expert, and has for the 
last few years been working assiduously 
to bring about closer relations between 
trust companies and insurance companies 
for the purpose of safeguarding trust 
funds. The success of this movement is 
due in no small measure to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mr. Reinhard and to 
the many conferences which he had in 
former days with the officers of the 
Bankers’ Association. 


Sisley’s Wide Popularity 


Dragunas won the Insurance 


FE. J. Sisley is one of the best known 
insurance men in New York City, and 
is promine nt in the work of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York and 
in life insurance educational circles. He 
is unusually poplar with insurance men 
in other offices because of what he has 
done for the business. 

E. Brand Beecham, also a successful 
insurance man, is identified with the new 
corporation as vice-president. 


number of interesting 


things about the purchase of the Cleve- 
land Life by the Sun Life of Canada. 

It is the first time a Canadian life in- 
surance 


company has ever purchased 


control of an American life insurance 
company. It puts the Sun Life in a 
very fine Ohio, 


has not been oper- 


position in’ northern 
where the Sun Life 
ating long. 

It removes from life insurance execu- 
tive direction an interesting personality 

William H. Hunt, of the Cleveland 
Life. Mr. Hunt is a man who has strong 
opinions upon those subjects where he 
has opinions at all, and he has never 
been backward about expressing them. 
Thus, he figured in a number of contro- 
versies in the American Life Conven- 
tion. He told the writer not more than 
two years ago that he was more inter- 

‘sted in being the head of a company 
of real financial strength than of a com- 
pany which got a lot of business re- 
gardless of inroads on surplus. 

The statement of Mr. Hunt informing 
the newspapers of the Sun Life control 
is interesting and follows: 

“Notwithstanding the unique position 
occupied by the Cleveland Life Insur- 
ance Company in its attained financial 
strength and its recognized leadership 
among the younger companies in life 
insurance service, and even though its 
individuality as purely a Cleveland in- 
stitution be lost, the board of directors 
of the company have been attracted by 
the opportunity afforded to merge the 
business of the Cleveland Life with the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
treal, Canada. To that end an agree- 
ment has this day been ratified by the 
board of directors and becomes effec- 
tive when the terms of the agreement 
are formally approved by the insurance 
commissioner of the State of Ohio, the 
governor and the attorney general of 
our commonwealth. 

“The impelling motive that has led to 
this decision is recognition of the fact 
that the Sun Life, with its great organi- 
zation for life insurance service, backed 
by one of the strongest financial posi- 
tions of any life insurance company on 
this continent, the business acumen. of 
its officers, their intelligence, and above 
all their integrity, guarantees to the pol- 
icyholder benefits which are better than 
they are now receiving or have received, 
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even with liberal treatment, by the 
Cleveland Life, made possible by organ- 
ized finance upon a large scale operat- 
ing to create profits that accrue to the 
policyholder, and, furthermore, provide 
means of extending and liberalizing life 
insurance service to meet present day 
competitive conditions. 

“There is compensation to the men 
who have for seventeen years devoted 
their energies to building for Cleveland 
a life insurance company in the fact 
that the Sun Life Assurance Company 
comes to Cleveland in a big way. It 
will employ the present staff of the 
Cleveland Life and its entire organiza- 
tion, which will enlarge its importance 
in the States. 

“A permanent Cleveland board — is 
created to co-operate with the Sun Life 
in its investment and insurance pro- 
gram. This board consists of William 
H. Hunt, chairman; F. F. Prentiss, El- 
bert H. Baker, Charles E. Adams and 
HL G. Dalton. The insurance activities 
of the Sun Life, therefore, as directed 
from their branch office in Cleveland, 
and the financial operations of the Sun 
Life, will greatly enlarge Cleveland’s im- 
portance in life insurance and_ invest- 
ment affairs. Personally I am delighted 
to be identified with the Sun Life’s am- 
bitious program on this side of the Ca- 
nadian border.” 


MASS. MUTUAL REPORT 


Keane-Patterson een Has Paid for 
$5,500,000 for First Five 
Months of 1926 


The latest report from the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, showing the amount 
of paid-for business for the first five 
months of 1926, is $9,000 short of $100,- 
000,000 ($99,991,000). This represents a 
gain over last year’s similar five months’ 
production of $15,000,000. 

The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York has 
accounted, to date, for a delivered and 
paid for business of $5,500,000 in 1926 
which represents part of the total gain 
of the company, as this agency was not 
in existence a year ago, having started 
business August 1, 1925. To date it has 
paid for Massachusetts Mutual business 
amounting to $8,044,000. It is predicted 
that by July 31, it will have arrived at its 
first anniversary with a paid for produc- 
tion of at least $10,000. 





June 25, 1926 























Walter LeMar Talbot, President 





cA Profitable Partnership 


exists between this Company and its agents. The Head 
Office furnishes a lead service whith permits agents to 
interview prospects Known to be interested. A steady, 
healthy growth in the company’s business is reflected in 
the increased earnings of its agents. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost company operating in forty 
states, Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Three 
Hundred Million insurance in force—-and growing rapidly. 


cA few agency openings for the right men 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 





mi PHILADELPHIA 














‘Back or 
NORTHWESTERN 
INATIONAL 


A Strong Board 
of rong Bows 


CLIVE T. JAFFRAY 
Director and Member Executive 
Committee Since 1905 
te T. JAFFRAY is president 

e of the “Soo Line” (Min- 
noapolis, St. Paul, and Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway), an im- 
portant factor in Northwest 
transportation, with 4,400 
miles of trackage. From 1917 
until 1923 he was president 
of the First National Bank. 

Mr. Jaffray was born in 
Berlin, Ontario, in 1865, He 
entered the banking business 
with the Merchants Bank of 
Canada in 1882, coming to 
Minneapolis in 1887, where 
he obtained a clerical position 
with the Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank. He was assistant 
cashier from 1891 to 1895, 
when he left to go with the 
First National as cashier, re- | 
ceiving the addional title of 
vice president in 1905. In | 
1917 h@ was made president 
of the First National Bank, 
and in 1923 he was elected 
president of the “Soo Line.” 

This is Number 3 of a 

serics of nine advertise- 
ments on the Board of Di 
rectors of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. Each member 
has been eminently success- 
ful in business, and each és 
in close touch with the af- 
fairs of the Company, taking 


an active part in its manage- 
ment, 





NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


) tf) OP STN. @) OR LOM 
0. J. Arnold, Pres. 
Minneapolis 

















character and ability. 
Agency Depariment, 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
77 Franklin “Street, 





Boston. 
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RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, 
‘ngland conservatism, and too, 
whether as Agent or Applicant. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Loomis Blue About 
Co-operative Ads Now 


MOST OPPOSED 





But Agree That Institutional Advertis- 
ing Has Merit; Got By Dailies 
to Run Insurance News 
Life insurance men attending the con- 
yention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Philadelphia this week 
held a meeting of their own on Tues- 
day morning and discussed questions of 
institutional daily paper advertising, lit- 
erary sales help for agents and similar 
questions of interest to the sales ser- 
vice divisions of the life companies. Bert 
\. Mills, advertising manager of the 
Rankers Life of Iowa, was in the chair. 
‘rank Loomis, who for ten years has 
heen running the insurance page of the 
Chicago “Evening Post,” and before that 
was a life insurance agent and who now 
is with the Albert Frank advertising 
agency, told how he had induced such 
daily papers as the Chicago “Tribune” 
and New York “Herald-Tribune” to 
start. insurance columns. He did _ it 
through conferences with editors, ad- 


vertising managers and publishers of 
these papers, in which he convinced 
them that they would not be “giving 


away” their reading columns by pub- 
lishing insurance news. He made the 
ylea that the public was as much en- 
iitled to know about insurance through 
daily paper columns as it was to get 
aud give information about automobiles 
and real estate. 

Mr. Loomis said that daily papers 
should print insurance news from the 
standpoint of policyholders rather than 
try to compete with insurance trade 
publications, and the same thought 
should be borne in mind in the writing 
of advertising copy. The copy for trade 
yapers should appeal to agents; that for 
daily papers should appeal to the pub- 
lie, 

Executive Opposition 

“ire and casualty companies had not 
shown much enthusiasm for daily paper 
advertising, said Mr. Loomis; neither 
were lile companies turning somersaults 
in space buying, some taking the posi- 
tion that they were writing more busi- 
ness now than they wanted to write. 

However, he made the point that com- 
panies should not look at the situation 
from the standpoint of advertising to 
ncrease their business, but to explain 
imurance to the publi: and to word ads 
with the idea of conserving business 
now on the books as well as to create 
desire to Own an insurance policy. 

Mr. Loomis told of lining up a num- 
ber of Mlinois companies on an institu- 
ional advertising campaign, but he 
culd not put it over because the com- 
panies would not agree as to how the 
appropriation should be made. 

His conclusion is that co-operative ad- 
verlising in the United States is not only 

(Continued from Page 34) 





Insurance in Force 


Payments to 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 

CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


$46, 562,667.40 
39,940,092.25 
6,622,575.15 
292,834,191.00 
3,392,156.76 
39,176,371.91 














of service inaugurated at its birth. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 


would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 


panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 


To-day it ranks with the best com- 


Organized 1851 














JOINS GRAHAM & LUTHER 


C. H. Hoard, Well Known Insurance 
Man, Returns to Brooklyn, 
His Home Town 

Clinton HH. 
ance broker, sportsman and club man, 
last week joined the staff of Graham & 
Luther, general agents for the Aetna 
Life for Brooklyn and Long Island. Mr. 
Hoard had been engaged in the insur- 
ance business in Manhattan for the last 
seven years. 

Starting in Brooklyn about twelve 
years ago, Mr. Hoard later went to New 
York as an agent for The Travelers. He 
has once again returned to his home 
town of Brooklyn, where he is well 
known in club, social and insurance cir- 
cles. 

Mr. Hoard is a versatile sort of person, 
interested as he is in art, music and 
sports. He is himself a former newspa- 
per man, and still writes baseball news 
for some of the Brooklyn dailies. He is 
a past president of the University Glee 
Club of Brooklyn and is now a member 
of its council. He also helped to organ- 
ize the Brooklyn Press Club of which 
he is a charter member as well as a di- 
rector. 

In addition to 
Hoard is a 


Hoard, well known insur- 


the 
member of 


Mr. 
following 


foregoing, 
the 








Savings System campaign. 


THE SUMMER SPURT 


Why not have a Summer Spurt instead of a Summer Slump? 
Salaries go on just the same in Summer Time. 
Salaries are all that are necessary for the success of a Salary 


Under the Salary Savings System the employer deducts the 
monthly premium on any form of Lincoln National Life policy from 
the pay of the employee. Individual policies are issued and with 
certain restrictions it is conducted on a non-medical basis. 











Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $425,000,000 in Force. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














named clubs: The Kiwanis Club of 
Brooklyn, the Polyhue Yacht Club. of 
Beachwood, N. J., and the Inter-Frater- 


nal Club of New York. He is also a 
member of the Brooklyn Lodge of the 
Klks No. 22, and Montauk Masonic 
Lodge I. & A. M. He was educated at 


St. Lawrence University, of Canton, N. 
Y., and is a member of its alumni so- 
ciety. He holds the degree of B.S. from 
that college. Mr. Hoard’s slogan is “See 
Hoard for Insurance.” 


A. GEORGE BULLOCK DIES 


Vice-President of State Mutual Life of 
Worcester Was Director of 
Many Companies 

\. George Bullock, 79 years of age, 
vice-president and chairman of the board 
of the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., died in that city Tuesday of this 
week. Colonel Bullock was the 
Governor Alexander Hamilton 
and was a graduate of Harvard.  Fol- 
lowing his graduation he studied law 
and in 1876 was admitted to the bar. In 
1883 he gave up his law practice to join 
the State Mutual. He was a director of 
many New England banks, railroads and 
industrial companies and a member of 
several clubs. 


son of 


Bullock 


Ad Men Adopt a 
Gentleman’s Agreement 


GETS UNANIMOUS APPROVAL 
To Protect Letters and Other Direct 
Mail Published by Fire, Life 
and Casualty Companies 
One of the objectives gained at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference was 
the enthusiastic support extended to the 
gentleman’s agreement of copyright, 
protecting direct mail literature issued 
by life, fire and casualty companies. The 
report on this gentleman’s agreement, 
submitted jointly by Luther B. Little, 
chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Practice, and Leon A. Soper, 
chairman of a special committee desig- 
nated to investigate the duplication of 
ideas, was unanimously approved by the 

Class A members present. 

The report follows: At the October, 
1925, meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in Boston a plan was 
suggested to protect letters and other 
advertising literature, published by com- 
panies or their representatives within 
the conference, under “a gentlemen’s 
agreement of copyright.” 

A form which might take the place of 
actual copyright was suggested by 
Leon Soper, of the Phoenix Mutual and 
submitted to the conference by Luther 
3. Little, chairman of the standards of 
practice committee, as follows: 

“This letter has been filed with the 
standards of practice committee of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference under 
a gentlemen’s agreement of copyright. 

“It may not be reproduced without 
permission of the company originating 
it.” 





Conclusions Reached 

This was referred back to the stand- 
ards of practice committee, which was 
requested to submit a detailed plan for 
making effective the proposed “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” Brief discussion of 
the plan was had by the executive com- 
mittee of the conference in November 
and by that committee it was again re- 
ferred to Mr. Soper and Mr. Little. 

They met in Hartford on January 25, 
1926, and after considering many of the 
details, as they might be practicable at 
the beginning of its operation, reached 
these conclusions, which they submit to 
the executive committee : 

1. There is necessity for something of 
this nature to prevent representatives of 
different companies from using in their 
canvassing literature forms and expres- 
sicns which have been and are at pres- 
ent in use by other companies. (This 
need not be detailed here further than 
to call to mind the remarks of Homer 
Puckley, of Chicago, at the meeting of 
the conference at Pittsburgh in 1924.) 
This practice is not only in effect ap- 
propriating the rightful property of the 
originating company, but tends to nul- 

(Continued on Page 34) 





Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 


and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 





Founded 1865 
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Tell of niin 
Door” Regime at 
The Mutual Life 


(Continued from Page 1) 


make a living but we demand our meed 
of happiness.” He said that he had 
found few people in the life insurance 
business who were not likable upon 
acquaintance, and the closer that 
insurance men got together the better 
for all concerned. 
Attended Initial Meeting of National 
Association 


closer 


Mr. Sargent was an interested specta- 
tor at the birth of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, the spon- 
sor for which was the late Colonel Ran- 
som, then publisher of “The Standard” 
of Boston. At the time, Mr. Sargent 








Gi IRGE Kx. 


SARGENT 


was an office boy in the Boston office 
of tke Mutual Life, his function at the 
initial meeting of the Life Underwriters 
being to distribute pads and pencils. 

In discussing the growth of the spirit 
of co-operation in life insurance Mr. 
Sargent described the first meeting he 
went to of Life Agency Officers. He said 
he was amazed at the frankness of the 
discussion. One after another, members 
of the Association arose on the floor and 
talked most freely and illuminatingly of 
the companies’ operations, with the re- 
sult that the information was of great 
value to all concerned. He said the 
enthusiasm that animated the convention 
of the Life Agency Officers in question 
was similar to that which guided the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
ers, and which was responsible also for 
the luncheon. 

Once Mr. Sargent’s Office Boy 

Graham C. Wells, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers, told the meeting that shortly 
after he had been elected to that office, 
while he and Mr. Sargent were attend 
ing a meeting of the Life Agency Offi 
cers in Chicago, = Ahi ud been very much 
buoyed up by Mr, Sargent’s sympathetic 
comments. 

Peter M. Fraser, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual, who was formerly 
the office boy of Mr. Sargent, discussed 
the personality of the Mutual Life’s 
second vice-president and declared that 


people from all over the country came 
to him for advice and counsel, which 
were gladly given. 


le is a man who is always helpful,” 
he said. “To many he has been an in- 
spiration.” 

President Collins of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York said 
that his first New York contaats were 
with the Mutual Life as he had a letter, 
when he arrived from Atlanta, from R. 
I’, Shedden. His first policy was in the 
Mutual. He added a number of others 
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to it. He stopped a moment, then, to 
compliment the Mutual Life on its divi- 
dends. 


Hugh D. Hart of the 
formerly lived in Little Rock, Ark., told 
of the fine position that the Mutual Life 
has in that state and he discussed the 
human element in life insurance. He 
told how formerly home offices were 
prone to be cold and now were thawing 


Actna Life, who 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


out, recognizing that life insurance is 
something more than a matter of dollars. 


“T am glad to have met Mr. Sargent,” 
he said, “and to learn that there is so 
pronounced a human being at the helm 


of the agency division in such a great 
company.” 

\ number of the speakers not only 
praised Mr. Sargent, but Julian Myrick 
as well, and one of them, Robert L. 
Jones, gave to Mr. Myrick the responsi- 
bility for bringing New York general 
agents so close together as they now 
are. 

Those Present 

Among others who made brief talks 
were Lawrence Priddy and George A. 
Kederich of the New York Life, and R. 
M. Simons and John Scott of the Home 
Life. 


Augustin Wilson, who had been with 
the Metropolitan Life for sixteen years, 
and for years was editor of “The Intel- 
ligencer,”’ a widely distributed agency 
publication of that company, died a few 
days ago, 


Have Reached 1,245,680 
People by Direct Mail 


FIDELITY MUTUALRESULTS GOOD 


More Than $100,000,000 New Business 
Written as Result of Correspondence 
Contacts, Says Sykes 


The subject of dieses mail advertising 
was briefly discussed at the recent con- 
Insurance Sales Re- 
Frank H. Sykes, sec- 
ond vice-president and manager of agen- 
Fidelity Mutual Life. The 


agent who makes use of this service pays 


vention of the Life 
search Bureau by 


cies of the 


part of the cost. 

“Those of you who read your Horatio 
Alger back in your boyhood days know 
that success sometimes hinges upon a 
very slender circumstance,” he said. “In 
all the life and literature of America 
there is nothing more gripping than the 
romance of outstanding business suc- 
cesses. | was down in Florida several 
where men. be- 
night. Of 
all the success stories I heard in Florida 


weeks ago, down there 


come multi-millionaires over 


there is one that stands out above all 
the rest. A young man over in Missis- 
sippi had given his parents a great deal 
of trouble. 
and make something of him but it was 
all of no avail. In desperation his fam 
ily bought him a one-way ticket to M1- 
ami. There he turned up some relatives, 
and in a spirit of family loyalty they 
took him in, did what they could to get 
him into the straight and narrow but 
gave it up as a bad job. He made a 
very eloquent appeal for one more 
chance, gave evidence of a new ambi- 
tion, begged his uncle to stake him to a 
wheel-barrow and assured him he was 
going to start out the next morning to 
tackle the world and make good. Now, 
what do vou suppose that man is worth 
today? Not a damn cent, and he hasn't 
even paid for the wheel-barrow.” 

In helping Fidelity Mutual men 
through direct mail advertising, Mr. 
Svkes confessed that we have had some 
agents who have not paid for the wheel- 
barrow, but our agents in general are 
fully appreciative of this service and 
what it means to them in dollars and 
cents. They realize there is a big dif- 
ference between a cold canvass and a 
visit to a definite somebody who has 
been definitely interested in-advance of 
their coming, in a definite nropasition 
the stage set for an ideal sales situation, 
with the full responsibility on the pros- 


No effort was spared to try 





D. W. Carter, Secretary 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally 


complete and practical 


Educational Course 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate 
entering the life insurance business. 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


B. H. Wright, President 

















pect, who wrote and asked for informa- 
tion, 
Ten-Year Results 

“It was ten years last November since 
the Fidelity lead service was started, 
During these ten years we have taken 
the lHidelity story through the mail to 
1,245,080 people—in most cases, selected 
people. As a result of this direct mail 
contact the company has created for 
Fidelity agents 290,349 business oppor- 
tunities, 

“TL am dealing now with only one phase 
of our direct mail work,” continued Mr, 
Sykes. “The figures are not complete 
but | am safe in saying that more than 
$100,000,000 of new business was written 
as a result of these contacts. The indi- 
rect result can never be measured. Ow 
average policy written on leads is $4, 
371.31, average premium $176.25, or $40.32 
per $] 000, The premium value of each 
lead is $14.66, the premium value of each 
name submitted to the Bureau, $2.76, 

“Dr. Stevenson said this morning that 
a life insurance educational course was 
in many respects an individual matter 
with cach company. I think the same 
may be said of direct mail advertising, 
Our direct mail advertising has been con- 
centrated on a plan originated by the 
Fidelity that combines protection for de- 
pendents and disability protection during 
producing years with a life income to the 
insured for retirement. Hence the story 
our letter takes to the prospect is about 
living, not about dying. We are holding 
out to him the hope of long life and 
offering him an income that will help 
him live on and enjoy comfort and con- 
tentment in his old age. Largely as a 
result of this appeal through direct mail 
advertising about one-third of our new 
business is on this plan, and our average 
premium per $1,000 on all our new busi- 
ness in 1925 was $37.17. 

“The agent who makes use of this 
service pays part of the cost. This we 
require for more reasons than one, 
However, no agent is under any com- 
pulsion to use the service at all. I have 
no quarrel with the agent who can get 
along without it, but it is an interesting 
fact that our most successful agencies 
are those agencies that, make the great- 
est use of this service. 


RETIRING AT AGE 65 WITH $30,000 


A correspondent of the “Outlook” 
writes to that magazine as follows: 

“What about this for a safe and sane 
investment plan for a man of sixty-five 
who has to retire on about $30,000? 

“1. $10,000 to purchase annuities for 
self and wife. 

“2. $1,000 in Liberty Bonds at 434 per 
ne 

03 $10,000 in savings banks at 4 and 
4% per cent. . 

“4. $5,000 in ‘aiiiinn and loan associa- 
tions at 6 per cent. 

“5. $2,000 in first-mortgage 
per cent. 

“©, $2,000 in first-mortgage farm loans 
at 8 per cent., say in California.” 

It is significant that the “Outlook” 
correspondent mentions annuities as the 
first thought in connection with the in- 
vestment of his $30,000. It just shows 
that people in this country are begin- 
ning to regard annuities as an absolutely 
safe and sure cornerstone of their for- 
tunes, says the “John Hancock Signa- 
ture.” 


bonds at 7 


MEN DIE AT THE WRONG TIME 

That phrase will never lose its power 
in life insurance because every man rec- 
ognizes its truth. Death nearly always 
comes with little warning, and nearly 
always it comes at the wrong time. En- 
terprise uncompleted, affairs at sixes and 
sevens, resources small and inadequate. 
li all men died at the right time, leaving 
a sufficiency for their families, there 
would be little need of life insurance. 
Misfortunes have a nasty way of strik- 
ing us at the wrong time, and the great- 


est. misfortune of all—death—coming at 
the wrong time, does harm that nothing 
but life insurance can in any 
repair.—“Pennmutualism.” 
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Life Underwriters 
Hear Forceful Talk 


TIME, ENERGY AND ‘THOUGHT 


J. J. Keon Tells Agents of G. C. Wells 
Agency of Three Factors in 
Life Soliciting 

“Time, Energy and Thought” was the 
topic of an address which was given by 
Joseph John Keon, of the Travelers, 
before a large gathering of agents of 
the Graham C. Wells agency of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life in New York City last 
week. The forceful manner in which 
he delivered his address made a deep 
impression upon his audience. In_ part 
he said: “The secret of success in any 
business is found in the proper use of 
‘ime, energy and thought.’ Particularly 
in the life insurance business, time is 
important to us. Time is our capital. 


Money commissions are not definite 
things in the selling process. Even if 
we only earn $1,000. a year we can all 


make a million dollars—that is, if we 
have one thousand years to make it in. 
That, of course, is out of the question. 
Suppose, for instance, you make a com- 
mussion? ‘of $100; that means nothing in 
itself; the important wry is how long 
did it take you to make it. ‘Time is the 
all important to conserve. In that con 
n¢getion IT will remind you that the only 
lime you are actually making money is 
that which you are spending in your 
prospect’s office talking to him about 
life insurance. Kemember, you must 
keep everlastingly on the job of selling 
life insurance, persistently, enthusiastic- 
ally, from morning until night. 

“A few days ago | had an added ex- 
ample of the importance of talking life 
insurance to everybody on every occa- 
sion. An electrician was fixing a tele- 
phone in my office. Starting a conver- 
sation with him, | disclosed the fact that 
he is being married on August 15, and 
that he carries only $5,000 life insurance 
and has been thinking of taking some 
more, It did not require expert sales- 
inanship to show him the importance of 
doing that now. I said to him, ‘It would 
be very bad taste for a man like you 
to be figuratively rushing down the 
church aisle with a marriage license in 
onc hand and an insurance policy in an- 
other. Think how much nicer and dig- 
nified it would be to have all these prep- 
arations made before hand.’ He agreed 
with me, and asked me to help him 
decide on the best policy. We should 
conserve time in making calls and have 
them so scheduled as to avoid too long 
distance from call to call. I have found 
that it pays to do as little walking as 
possible during business hours. I use a 
lexi wherever possible and find it a 
cheap method of saving time. 

“The second important part of suc- 
cess is the proper use of energy. I have 
always believed the best advice a life 
underwriter can get is to ‘Go to places 
and do things.” To do that requires 
energy. I have always noticed the most 
successful men in all walks of life are 
what can be termed energetic. They 
have a physical vital force with which 
they seem to carry their ideas through 
with vreat strength. ‘It-is impossible for 
any man to have a great supply of ener- 
ey if he is not physically fit. I have 
carried this idea so far that I have a 
trainer come to my house three times a 
week and do physical work with me in 
order that I may be constantly in first 
cless condition. I find this has paid me 
many times over. Along with this ener- 
cy there must be a genuine love for the 
bi'siness you are engaged in. 

“The slogan of the successful life 
underwriter is brief and to the point; 
namely, ‘You must go places and do 
things.” It is quite obvious that with- 
out contacts it is physically impossible 
to sell life insurance and equally obvious 
that the greater the number of contacts, 
everything else being equal, the greater 
the life insurance sales. I will not at- 
tempt to tell you how to sell life insur- 
ance but will try to tell you how I sell 


it, and I trust my suggestions may prove 
useful. 


“To succeed in anything, be it busi-. 


ness, pleasure or sports of any kind, 
you must first love what you are doing. 
In other words, you must be ready at 
all times to gladly give the best you 
have in your performance. It is essen- 
tial that you have an everlasting belief 
in your business. I have sometimes 
heard the expression, ‘It doesn’t make 
any difference what you believe, it is 
what you do that counts, but on due 
thought the fallacy of the statement is 
apparent, because we generally follow 
our beliefs. To really believe in your 
busincss you must first apply the acid 
test to yourself. Before trying to con- 
vince a prospect that he must take steps 
to fill his insurance requirements, you 
must first ask yourself the question, ‘Is 
my life insurance needs properly taken 
care of 2? I cannot conceive how a life 
insurance underwriter can expect to 
convince a prospect that he buy suffi- 
cient life insurance to supply his needs 
when the life underwriter has not dem- 
onstrated his belief in it himself suffi- 
ciently to practice what he is trying to 
preach. Only when you have taken care 
of your own needs should you expect 
your prospect to do likewise.” 





MANNING ON THE ’PHONE 

The John Hancock Mutual Life in its 
agency publication, “John Hancock Sig- 
nature,” gives the views of Earl G. Man- 
ning, well-known Boston producer, rela- 
tive to the use of the telephone. Along 
this line, Mr. Manning said: 

“Of course different» men have had dif- 
ferent experiences. I have had good re- 
sults by using the telephone and make 
it a part of my scheme of getting inter- 
views. The use of the telephone saves 
a tremendous amount of time as it gets 
me into an office very much more quick- 
ly, provided I can make an appointment, 
and when I get there the man knows 
what I came for. I can’t remember a 
time when I haven't been able to ar- 
range for an interview using the tele- 
phone.” 


Text of New Beha 
Letter About Group 


NEW PREMIUM CALCULATIONS 
Also What He Says as to Members of 


Labor Unions and Group 
Solicitation 

The following is a copy of the letter 
which Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha has sent to companies 
writing group insurance relative to a 
minimum premium for group life insur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums to be 
paid by employes under group life poli- 
cies and group life policies on labor 
unions: 

Gentlemen :—This is to advise you that 
at a conference held at the New York 
City office of this department on May 
27, 1926, with representatives of six com- 
panies writing group life insurance, the 
following formula for the computation 
of the loading on minimum group life 
insurance premiums was determined by 
me and the following decisions were 
made regarding other matters relating to 
group life insurance under the provisions 
of Section 101-a, New York Insurance 
Law, as amended in 1926: 

1. The following method for calculat- 
ing gross annual yearly renewable term 
premiums was prescribed: Net premium 
plus $1.70 per $1,000, divided by .935, 
which gives a loading equal to $1.70 per 
$1,000, plus 614% of the gross premiums. 

2. The gross monthly premiums are to 
be calculated as follows: 103% of the 
gross annual premium divided by 12. 

3. Gross quarterly premiums are to be 
calculated as follows: 102% of the gross 
annual premium divided by 4 

The gross semi-annual premiums 
are to be calculated as follows: 101% of 
the gross annual premium divided by 2. 

The fractional premiums referred to in 
(2), (3) and (4) above may be called 
“true” fractional premiums, that is, in 
case of death prior to the end of any 
policy year, the fractional premiums for 





53.3% 


in the Company. 





of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
applications of members previously insured 


Once a Policyholder— 
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THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 





The an Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


in 1925 was upon 























the remainder of the year are not to be 
deducted from any claim. 

5. The extra premiums shown in Ex- 
hibit A hereto attached were prescribed 
for group life insurance policies cover- 
ing employees in extra hazardous occu- 
pations. 

Employer Must Pay at Least 25% 


6. Hereafter group life policy forms 
will be approved which provide for the 
payment of at least 25% of the pre- 
miums by the employer, or which pro- 
vide for the following maximum pay- 
ments by employees: 

Rate at Which 

; Policy is Written: 

Standard or standard plus $1.00 

Standard plus $2.00 or $3.00 

Standard plus $4.00 or more 

Maximum Contribution from 
Employees per Thousand 

60c per month, or 15¢ weekly 

70c per month, or 17¢ weekly 

80c per month, or 20c weekly 
7. Consideration was given to the 

phrase “members who are actively en- 
gaged in the same occupation,” which ap- 
pears in subdivision 2 (c) of Section 
101-a, New York Insurance ‘Law. The 
Department has ruled that members of 
labor unions who are pensioners cannot 
continue their insurance unler a labor 
union group life policy. They can, of 
course, apply for individual policies. Such 
group policies may cover members who 
are temporarily out of work on account 
of strikes, lockouts, ete, and may pro- 
vide for disability benefits. Attention was 
called to my letter of June 25, 1925, to 
General Attorney Leroy A. Lincoln, of 
the Metropolitan Life, which reads in 
part as follows: 

“You refer to the fact that many 
members who continue to hold their 
union cards nevertheless retire from 
active participation in the occupa- 
tion in which they were engaged 
when they joined the union, either 
on account of age or change of oc- 
cupation. It was the purpose of the 
phrase quoted above to limit group 
life insurance to the members of la- 
bor unions who continue active work 
in the same occupation, receiving a 
considerable proportion of their 
wages or other compensation from 
such occupation. This would include 
officers of unions, but would exclude 
members who continue to hold their 
union cards but nevertheless retire 
from active participation in the occu- 
pation in which they were engaged 
when they joined the union, either 
on account of age or change of oc- 
cupation.” 


SPECIAL RATES FOR MEMBERS 
Secretary Ensign Adin Has Secured 
Fare and a Half Rate for 


Convention 
Everett M. Ensign, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters, has been working to se- 
cure special rates for those that plan to 
attend the convention at Atlantic City 
in September. He advises that he has 
secured a fare and a half for the round 
trip» and that identification certificates 
entitling delegates and members of their 
families to this rate will be mailed 
shortly. 

This is the third International Con- 
vention which has taken place since the 
incepiion of the Association. The first 
International Convention was held in 
New York ten years ago, and the second 
one took place in Toronto five years 
vo. However, the forthcoming conven 
tion in the Fall will be the Thirty-Sev- 
enth National Convention of the Na- 
tional Association. 


TO ATTEND A. L. C. CONVENTION 

The Association of Life 
Piesidents will be 
twenty-first annual 
American Life: Convention at Detroit, 
Mich., September 1, 2 and 3, by Ethelbert 
1. Low, chairman. president, Home Life; 
Chandler Bullock, vice-president and 
general covnsel. State Mutnal Life; 
and David S. Dickenson, president, Se- 
curity Mutual Life. 


Insurance 
represented at the 
meeting of the 
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PROFITS OF SIXTEEN BRITISH 
OFFICES ANALYZED 

An interesting analysis of the results 
of the working of sixteen British insur- 
ance companies, most of which control 
subsidiary companies, has recently been 
prepared by a leading firm of stockbrok- 
ers in Liverpool, where the prospects for 
insurance shares have always been fol- 
lowed very closely. The results for last 
year are similar in many respects to 
those recorded for 1924. The premium 
income of the sixteen general companies, 
excluding that of life departments, is 
£ 96,635,547 ($483,177,735), as 
compared with £95,429,765 ($477,148,825). 
The net result, excluding interest, was 
last year a net underwriting profit of 
£ 3,922,545 ($19,612,725), or 4.06%, which 
compares with a net profit for 1924 of 
£ 4,037,645 ($20,188,225), or 4.2%. 

This shows that, although the premium 
income of the sixteen offices was rather 
larger, the actual and the 
profits were less. The 


given as 


percentage 
return hardly 
seems extravagant, especially in view of 
the immense liabilities assumed by the 
companies, and the substantial dividends 
paid in many cases today are, of course, 
only made practicable by the policy of 
the offices, steadily pursued for many 
years, of applying large proportions of 
the surpluses earned in good years to 
reserves. These have earned interest 
and have enabled the British offices to 
provide that ample security which policy- 
holders are entitled to expect, in spite of 
the risk of exceptional claims due to 
conflagrations and other catastrophes, 
which occur from time to time and can- 
not be left out of account. 

In five of the accounts now analyzed 
the interest receipts exceed the individ- 
ual payments for 1925, and in several of 
the remaining eleven cases the dividend 
payments exceed the interest by com- 
paratively small amounts. 

Uniformity in the preparation of the 
company accounts has been engaging 
attention of the Department Committee 
which has been investigating the work- 
ing of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, and it is reasonable to expect that 
the Committee’s recommendations (which 
are expected to be published shortly) 
should be given effect to generally in 
the accounts to be issued next year. 








Sidi H. ‘Scott Is Host 
To Graham & Luther 


BROOKLYN GREETS NEWCOMERS 


Planning Luncheon for George Kederich; 
Permanent Organization to Be 
Formed in Fall 
Due to the gracious act of John H. 
Scott, general agent of the Home Life in 
Brooklyn, a luncheon was held Wednes- 
day in honor of J. P. Graham, Jr., and 
Kk. D. Luther, who are the newest gen- 
eral agents to come into Brooklyn as 
representatives of the Actna Life. The 
affair was held at the Crescent Athletic 
Club and was attended by practically 
every general agent and manager in 

Brooklyn. 

A feature of the luncheon was. that 
two past presidents of the New York 
Life Underwriters’ Association were 
present, namely, William F. Atkinson, 
general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, and Samuel Voshell, manager 
of The Prudential Kederick, 
who is now completing his term as presi- 
dent of the association, was also there 
to greet Messrs. Graham and Luther, as 
well as W. T. Diefendorf, manager Mu- 
tual Life, who was one of the original 
incorporators of the same association. 


George 


Spring Surprise on George Kederich 

With such a gathering of celebrities, 
the two new general agents were soon 
made to feel at home. 

Mr. Scott acted as the genial host and 
in his remarks praised the esprit de corps 
which he said existed in life insurance, 
perhaps, more than in any other business. 
“Isn’t it a wonderful thing,” he said, “for 
competitors to get together in such a 
friendly fecling for the sole purpose of 
welcoming more competitors into a city? 
Years ago this would have been unheard 
of but the time has now come when life 
insurance men wholeheartedly exchange 
ideas with each other.” 

It was decided at the luncheon to ten- 
der an affair in honor of Mr. Kederich 
on July 15th as due recognition of his 
splendid work as president of the New 
York association during the past year. 
This was brought up while Mr. Kederich 
was out of the room answering a tele- 
phone call and he was quite overwhelmed 
when Mr. Scott told him about the affair. 

Plans were also formulated for a per- 
manent organization in Brooklyn among 
the general agents and managers. Wil- 
liam H. Rvan of the Penn Mutual, who 
has been in the busitiess for the past 
thirtv-three vears, put this motion on 
the floor and it was warmly seconded by 
all those present. Mr. Scott was made 
chairman of a committee to line up plans 
for a meeting in the fall, and he will be 
supported by William F. Atkinson. R. F. 
Pennell of the Union Central and Wil- 
liam Ryan 

In Mr. Graham’s response to the greet- 
ing of Mr. Scott and the other general 
-gents. he pointed out the fact that 
Brooklvn was in the midst of a boom 
which had heen heightened by the plans 
of Mavor Walker’s committee to devise 
more logical methods of distribution to 
bring the population of the metropolis 
as near as possible to place of employ- 
ment. sarvine thig was ecnecially true co 
oe as BRrooklyn was concerned. Mr. 

Graham felt that neonle living in Brook- 
lyn should logically be employed there. 


LOVELACE WITH N. Y. LIFE 


He Is Succeeded at N. Y. University by 
V. B. Coffin of Albany, Highly 
Regarded in Insurance 
Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace has resigned 
as head of the insurance educational 
division of New York University and 
will go with the New York Life in a 
capacity to be announced later. He will 
be succeeded at New York University 
by Vincent B. Coffin, who is associate 
general agent of the Provident Mutual 
in’ Albany, and who stands extremely 
well with the insurance fraternity. The 

change is effective October 1 





BIG FIRE IN AUTO GARAGE 


East Seventieth Street Garage Corpora- 
tion Reported Completely Destroyed 

With Heavy Losses on Automobiles 

A fire which broke out in the Fast 
Seventieth Street Garage Corporation 
building, at 514 East Seventieth Street, 
New York City, at 5 A. M., Wednesday 
morning and later assumed. the propor- 
tions of a conflagration, is reported to 
have totally destroyed the building with 
heavy losses resulting. The fire extend- 
ed into a large fireproof building in the 
rear, on the Sixty-ninth Street side, 
which is said to have been gutted. 

The varage is one of the largest in the 
city, and a large number of cars were 
stored in it. It is thought that, in view 
of the total loss, the amounts involved 
will be very heavy. The cause of the 
fire was unknown at the time of going 
to press. 


WITH GRAHAM & LUTHER 


W. H. Little, Formerly of the Aetna Life 

Office in Minneapolis, Comes 

to Brooklyn 

William H. Little, who has been for 
the past year and a half in charge of the 
group department of the Aetna Life. in 
its Minneapolis office, joined the staff of 
Graham & Luther. general agents for the 
Aetna Life, Brooklyn and Long Island, 
on June 15. Mr. Little started in the in- 
surance business with the Aetna, in 
group field work, three and a half years 
ago. He was at first assipned to Boston 
territory, later going to the West. Last 
year he wrote ninety-six group cases in 
connection with the office in Minneapolis. 
The Minneapolis office has written some 
big group policies, notably the one cov- 

ering the Northern Pacific Railrood 
Mr. Little is a gradnate of Colgate 
University and a member of the Phi 
Kappa Psi Fraternitv. He will have 
charge of the eroup department of the 

Graham & Luther, General Agency. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE MFETS 

The first meeting of the special com- 
mittee of seven, recently appointed by 
President Koop, of the New York Fire 
Exchange. to consider amendments to 
the New York Fire Exchange rules, took 
place at the office of the Fire Exchange 
Wednesday. The proposed amendments 
are in connection with the advisability 
of extending to branch offices additional 
agents in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
The committee will report to the Ex 
change its recommendations, although a 
100 per cent vote is required to change 
ov modify any of the rules. 


FUNK SUCCEEDS ROBERTSON 

Alfred Stinson, vice-president of the 
Automobile, announced ‘Tuesday — that 
G. W. Funk had been appointed mana- 
ger of the company’s Western division 
to succeed J. W. Robertson, who is re- 
tiring on account of ill health. Mr. 
Funk was born July 19, 1885, at St. 
Paul. He entered the St. Paul College 
of Law, from which he was graduated 
in 1905. He practiced law for a time 
and then became interested in banking. 
In 1914 he entered the services of the 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, from which 
he went to the American Eagle a short 
time later. 

AUTO WRITERS MEET 

The Canadian Automobile Underwrit 
ers’ Association held its annual meeting 
in Montreal June 14-15. At the meet- 
ing a general survey of the automobile 
insurance situation in Canada, and. of 
the work of the association in the past 
year was considered. The meeting was 
largely attended by member companies. 


SCHIFF ON BYRD COMMITTEE 

William Schiff, of the brokerage house 
of Schiff, Terhune & Co., was an honor- 
ary vice-chairman of Mayor Walker's 
reception committee of three hundred 
which welcomed Commander Richard EF. 
Byrd, North Pole hero, upon his arrival 
back in New York Wednesday. 
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HERVEY W. LAIRD 


Hervey W. Laird, of the agency of 
H. J. Drane & Son, of Lakeland, Fla., 
and formerly assistant secretary of the 
National Association of — Insurance 
Agents, is gaining honors in the life in- 
surance field as well as the fire. Within 
nine months after he had started to write 
life insurance he qualified for the Life 
Producers’ Club of the Travelers. A 
story about his work appears in the latest 
issue of the Travelers’ house organ. 


e * «+ 


James M. Haines, assistant United 
States manager of the London Guaran- 
tee and Accident, started his insurance 
career with this company back in 1907 
at $9 per week as a clerk in the statis- 
tical department. He said recently, “The 
thing that attracted me to the insurance 
business probably more than anything 
else was the fact that the office opened 
at nine o'clock, which seemed like the 
middle of the ‘day to a Hoosier boy.” 
His advancement was rapid in the com- 
pany, being promoted to the accounting 
department and then to the liability un- 
derwriting department. In 1920 he be- 
came supe rintendent of agencies and as- 
sistant U. S. manager in 1923. The com- 
pany’s house organ says about him: “To 
those of you who do not know Mr. 
Haines personally, it will be interesting 
for you to hear that he is six feet tall, 
of a very rugged type of construction 
that houses a sunny and very even dis- 
position. In fact, of all dispositions his 
is perhaps the evenest. We have never 
seen him ruffled.” 
* * * 


R. Cholmeley-Jones, secretary of the 
Pacific ire, and Arthur M. DuBois, an 
insurance broker, respectively president 
and treasurer of the St. Nazaire Me- 
morial Association, sailed recently 
for France on the Lapland to be present 
at the unveiling of the memorial at St. 
Nazaire, where the first American troops 
landed in the World War in 1917. The 
unveiling will take place June 26. The 
memorial was designed by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney and will be presented to 
France by United States Ambassador 
Herrick. 

* * * 


Owen Lewis, assistant field representa- 
tive of the compensation and liability de- 
partment of the Travelers at Richmond, 

‘a., is now convalescent at his home 
after an operation for acute appendicitis. 
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W. W. Ellis Made Head 
of Ad Conference 


HIS ELECTION A POPULAR ONE 


Has Travelled Country-wide For Com- 
mercial Union Helping Agents Close 
Business; Other Officers 


W. Warren Ellis is the new president 


of the Insurance Advertising Confer 
ence, elected by popular vote at the 
Tuesday afternoon business session of 
the Philadelphia convention. Mr. Ellis 
is the sales promotion manager of the 
Commercial Union fleet, where he has 
been unusually successful. In the affairs 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 











W. WARREN 


ELLIS 


ence, Mr. Ellis has taken an 
terest since its organization 
ago. For the past. year he has served 
as vice-president and previously was 
chairman of the program committee for 
the Boston convention last fall. 

Aside from two years spent with the 
Singer Manufacturing Company in its 
engineering department, Mr. Ellis’ en- 
tire career has been in insurance. Join- 
ing The Eastern Unglerwriter in 1919, 
Mr. Ellis obtained a background there 
in the editorial and -business affairs of a 
trade paper. He received an offer from 
the Commercial Union fleet in 1921 to 
become its advertising manager, which 
was accepted. At first’ his work includ- 
ed the ordinary duties of a company 


active in- 
four years 


advertising manager, but Mr. Ellis felt 
that the future of his job demanded 
more than just desk work. He accord- 


ingly sold the executives of his company 
on actual field promotion work as a part 
of his duties. 

As an indication of how well this plan 
has worked out, Mr. Ellis has travelled 
throughout the country in the capacity 
of a sales promotion advisor. He has 
been instrumental in closing many lines 
for agents of -the Commercial Union, a 
number of which run into considerable 
money. Just recently he returned from 
a trip around the country, in which his 
purpose was to interest all departments 
of his company in sales development 
work, 

_Mr. Ellis received his education at 
Columbia and New York Universities, 
where he specialized in advertising and 
selling. 

Other officers to be 

(Continued 


elected were: 


on Page 34) 





W. C. Calkins’ Plea for 
National Advertising 


IT IS COMING, SAYS N. Y. AD MAN 


Praises ieman: Co. »" North America 
and Hartford Fire for Picner Work; 
Will Cut Down Fire Waste 


Calkins of the Calkins & 
Holden Co., Inc., New York City, one of 
the leading advertising agencies of the 
country, and an agency which does a lot 


Will C. 


of work for the Hartford Fire, made a 
plea to the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference for a more general use of na- 


tional publications. He said that insur- 
ance had a story to tell and the best way 
to reach the public was through national 
advertising. He thought that if the fire 
companies should spend a million dollars 
in such publicity they would cut down 
the $500,000,000 annual fire waste a lot 
while in proportion to the money saved 
by fire reduction it would be an eco- 
nomical expenditure. He complimented 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica on its national advertising, using 
that company’s copy and experiences in 
educating the public as an example to 
bring home his point, saying he would 
not discuss the Hartford’s advertising in 
view of his agency’s having a direct in- 
terest in that company’s magazine pub- 
licity. 
Too Many Companies Traveling on a 
Pass 

Such national advertisers as the Hart- 
ford and the Insurance Company of 
North America are pioneers, he said, and 
the entire insurance business is profiting 
by their missionary work. “Too many 
companies are traveling on a pass,” was 
a comment he made, “and others should 
help join in the work.” 

Mr. Calkins made some sharp com- 
ments on insurance agents for their lack 
of interest in national insurance advertis- 
ing and scored their attitude of looking 
at the situation from a provincial or an 
insular viewpoint. He presented some 
illuminating charts showing the number 
of families in America, number of 
homes, and the percentage of the homes 


reached by national insurance advertis- 
ing. In such cities as Hartford about 
one home out of three was reached of 


persons carning more than $21 a week. 
The circulation of the magazines used 
in the campaign of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America was 4,500,000 
and he figured that this meant the ads 
reached more than 2,250,000 homes. He 
argued that copy could easily be written 
which would have a local appeal and 
make it easier to sell insurance. He 
regretted to see that at the present time 
there is in some offices a wall of resist- 
ance against national advertising, but he 
believed the wall will be torn down. 
“Some day insurance companies are 
going into national advertising generally 
and in a big way,” was his prophecy. 
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Editorial 


A few short years ago, they were sing- 
ing, “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’”’. But 
it did rain. Nowadays, we occasionally 
hear people say there is going to be no 
summer this year. But we'll have the 
regular summer schedule of hot weather. 

Summer will bring the annual urge to 
go vacationing and that means travel 
with bags and baggage. The busy in- 
surance man who has the full line of 
Ohio Farmers supplies will sell tourist 
baggage insurance while the sun shines. 

Tourist baggage policies bring only a 
relatively small premium but by calling 
your patrons’ attention to their need for 
the coverage, and by furnishing them 
the proper form, you earn the right to 
handle their more profitable business. 

If you want to know more about Ohio 
Farmers tourist baggage insurance, why 
not write, today, to the home office at 
Le Roy, Ohio. The desired information 
will come back to you promptly. 








Occasionally, we meet someone who 
| does not understand the scope of Ohio 





Farmers operations. 
something like this. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. writes 
business in Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and North Dakota. 

Lines written are: Fire, hail, lightning, 
explosion, windstorm, sprinkler leakage, 
rent or rental value, use and occupancy, 
parcel post, tourist baggage, motor cargo, 
and automobile fire, theft, collision, tor- 
nado and property pe 


To them we say 


EK K. SCHULTZ & co. 
507 Manhattan Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
General Agents for 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 








In 
Massachusetts Connecticut 
Rhode Island New York 
New Jersey Pennsylvania 
Maryland 








W. P. Berry Stands Firm 
For His Re-Election 


NEWARK SALVAGE SITUATION 


Stalemated With Secretary Hassinger, 
of Firemen’s, in Contest for Pro- 
tective Association Office 


The stalemate in 


tive 
cy, 


the Newark Protec- 
Association as to the vice-presiden- 
neither William P. 
Bros., nor A. H 
the Firemen’s 


Jerry, of Berry 
. Hassinger, secretary of 
of Newark, having re- 
ceived the necessary eighteen or more 
votes for election, may be broken at the 
next meeting which will be held shortly. 
A great deal has been printed in the 
daily newspapers relative to the fight, 
many of the stories being contradictory. 
As good a guess as any other is that 
those opposed to the election of Mr. 
Hassinger feel that such an_ election 
would result in Neal Bassett, president 
of the Firemen’s, getting control of the 
Newark Protective Association, under 
whose auspices the salvage corps is con- 
ducted. They say they are afraid Mr. 
Jassett wants to sell the salvage corps 
building. 





| 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY, President 


CAPITAL , 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


. 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


45 ay Street, New York 


Suitomai nt Dive mber 31, 


. DAY, Vice-Pres. 


and Secretary 


1925 


$1,000,000.00 
610,292.51 
135,010.00 
1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 























Mr. Hassinger has gone to Lake Pla- 
cid for a month. 

When Mr. Berry was seen by a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter, 
he said: 

“The tradition of the association has 
been to re-elect officials at least for a 
seccond term. According to that tradi- 
tion, | am entitled to a re-election as 
vice-president. I, therefore, do not in- 
tend to step aside unless enough votes 
are registered against me to prevent my 
re-election. Furthermore, I think it to 
the interests of the salvage corps that 
| should be re-elected.” 

The Newark Protective 
was organized in 1879. Its charter ex- 
pires in 1929. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to see what can be done to re- 
new the charter. 


NEW ORGANIZATION ‘MEETING 

The organization committee of the 
proposed Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in the board 
rooms of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters at 85 John Street, next 
Tuesday afternoon. At this meeting 
agents outside of the cities of Philadel- 
thia, Washington, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Newark and all cities in Hudson and 
Essex Counties, N. J., who desire to 
take the matter up on the proposed plan 


Association 


of compensation to agents in the so- 
called ordinary territory, will be able 
to voice their opinion on the subject. 


Agents in Newark and Jersey City are 
not in favor of joining the new organi- 
zation. 
DECLARE DIVIDENDS 

Directors of the Independence Fire of 
Philadelphia have recently declared the 
usual semi-annual dividend on the capi- 
tal stock of the company at the rate of 
3% on the par value. The company thus 
shows a continued prosperity and growth. 





H. E. PHILLIPS JOINS HOME 


Harry E. Phillips, on July 1, will join 
the Home of New York as special agent 
in the New York suburban territory 
under Supervisor Clinton F. Swimm. 
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Sugar Works Insurance 


In Central Europe 


By Béla Deutsch, Budapest. 


The Sugar Insurance Association in 


Prague is constituted by a lot of Czecho- 
Slovakian sugar works, 118 in number, 
seven sugar refineries of Yugo-Slavia, 


seven concerns of the Hungarian sugar- 
beet establishments, also by six leading 
sugar houses of German Austria and 
two in Koumania. The Association has 


recently published its balance-sheet re- 
porting the results of last year’s busi- 
ness. The number of its members is 


constantly decreasing. Thus while in 
1921 not less than 220 sugar works placed 
their insurance in Prague the associa- 
tion at present counts only 205 compa- 
nies. And this fact is to be attributed 
to the competition of the British compa 
nies who have in later years acquired a 
considerable volume of business in every 
country of Central Europe. Only in 
Hungary itself at least ten important 
sugar-refineries transact their insurances 
in London, Liverpool, etc. 

The association is, as a matter of 
compelled by this keen and in- 
competition to continually re- 
duce its rates of premium. The average 


course, 


creased 


rate is today 2.2%, this being the lowest 
level since its sixty-four years’ exist- 
ence. As a consequence of this reduc- 


tion, the premium income shows, in spite 
of the values insured being now higher 
than formerly, no increase. In the year 
past the total value insured amounted to 
15.8 milliard Cz. Cr., which enormous 
sum resulted in a premium income of 35 
million Cz. Cr., i. e., more than $1,000,000. 
In the year of 1021 when the association 
was still counting more members, the 
premium income amounted to 57 million 
Cz. Cr., the insured value then being 
198 milliard Cz. Cr. This means that 
four years ago they were working with 
an average rate of 29%, which was 35% 


more than the present one. After all, it 
may be said that it is sugar industry 
that fhe competition is of advantage to. 

As regards losses, last year may be 
registered as a particularly favorable 
one. Although the number of claims 
was greater than usual, but since no 
catastrophic losses occurred, with the ex- 
ception, however, of the big Chropin fire 
requiring a loss payment of 4.4 million 
Oe & Sa $130,000—the balance of 
1925 closed, in spite of a decreased pre- 
mium income, with more profit, that is, 
with a surplus of 11.5 million Cz. Cr. Tn 
other words, after deducting all expenses 
and claim payments, there remained a 
net profit equal to exactly one-third of 
the premium income. Last year was at 
any rate an exceptionally favorable one, 
as for instance the losses of 1924 re- 
quired to pay a sum three times the 
present amount, and just for this reason 
the return of premiums to the members 
could not be carried out. 

The bulk of the Sugar Insurance As- 
sociation’s business naturally consists of 
fire insurances, but the insurance of 
sugar-beet against hail as well as trans- 
port insurances also bring in rather note- 
worthy a premium income. The associa- 
tion works on a basis of mutuality, and 
dividends are never paid to sharehold- 
ers, so that the considerable surplus has 
avain been applied for the increasing 
of the reserve funds which thus exceed 
now, in view of the risks retained by 
the association for its own account, a 
sum of $1,000,000. 


CARMICHAEL RETIRES 
After thirty-two years of service with 
the North Pritish & Mercantile Robert 
Carmichael has retired from his nosition 
as secretary of the company in London. 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 
The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














CITY’S FIRE LOSSES HEAVY 


N. Y. Board of Fire Geiderwsttews Shows 


Increase in Losses Over 

Last Year 
The fire loss situation in 
City 
has been for a long time. 


today is somewhat worse 


New York 
than it 
This is shown 


in the figures that were submitted at the 
recent monthly meeting of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. Ac- 
cording to the data given by the com- 
mittee on losses and adjustments, the 
increases in fire losses for the first five 
months of 1926 over the same months of 
1925 was 15.6 per cent as against 11.7 
per cent for the first four months. 

The incurred fire losses of a_ class 
handled by the committee amounted to 


$1,548,000, as compared with $1,060,000 in 


May last year. ‘he figures for the 
five months of the year 
unsatisfactory results as will be 
from the following: 

1926—Number of Sizo: 


claims, 


first 


show continued 


seen 


in- 


sured loss, $10,808,000; per cent increase, 


16.0. 
1925—-Number of claims, 2,679; 
sured loss, $9,344,000; per cent iner 
15.6. 
As the 


tee constitute 


losses of the city, these figures sh« 
burning ratio of about $18,000,000 
the five months of 1926. 


in- 
case, 


losses handled by the commit- 
about 60 per cent of the 


wa 


for 


BURKE IN CHARGE ON COAST 


Appointed Monneer at Coast Depart- 
ment of Royal Insurance Co. 
and Newark Fire 
Frederick B. Kellam, general attorney 
i? the United States for the 
cently announced the appointment of H., 


Royal, re- 


Rk. Burke as manager of the Pacific 
Coast departments of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company of America and the New- 
ark Fire. 


FF. R. Farr, who has been second as- 
sistant manager, and [red J. Perry, 
agency superintendent of the Pacific 


Coast department of the fleet, have been 
assistant managers. Matt B. Evans, 
special agent in charge of the Southern 
California field, and George K. Harris, 
special agent in the western Washing- 
ton and Oregon territory, have been ap- 
pointed agency superintendents. 

I’. M. Cotter, who has been in active 
charge of the affairs of the Royal In- 
demnity in San Francisco for the last 
four years, has taken over the manage- 
ment of the company’s Pacific Coast de- 
partment. FE. C. Smith will continue in 
the second position on the coast for the 
Koval Indemnity as assistant resident 
secretary. 

Mr. Burke’s appointment was not sur- 
prising to his friends and business asso- 


ciates. His marked ability, his happy 
dis : position and his wide acquaintance 
made him the logical person. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite ew Vice-Pres. and West. 


A. H. eatin Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE Co. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus. . 3,586,660.11 





Assets ....$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 
Mer. 
reget G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CoO. 


of Philadelphia 

Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. . 


3,213,098. 14 
1,260,934.06 


Assets .....$5,474,032.20 





Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 











Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 
Mer. 
ay” A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE Co. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities 2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus. . 1,000,362.98 


Assets .....$4,175,490.93 





Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 


Mer. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. . 


Assets .... .$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 


Secretary 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 
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“T TNLESS the local agent becomes an advo- 
cate of automatic sprinklers, his choicest 
lines are apt to disappear overnight. 


“Tf the demand for sprinkler protection 
continues to increase in anything like the pro- 
portions attained during the last ten years, 
there will not be a local office in the United 
States that does not feel its effect. 


“T have never known an agent to lose a line 
where he, himself, was the first to show the 
owner how much he could save by installing 
automatic sprinklers. 


“In the great majority of cases, the saving 
in insurance premiums will pay for the sprink- 
ler system in five years. 


“A large amount of sprinklered business is 
being diverted annually from local agency 
channels solely because the agents have failed 
to recommend the installation of sprinklers. 


“Every local agent should go over his list 
of clients and, putting himself in the place of 
each, reach a conclusion as to whether it would 
pay this or that owner to put in sprinkler 
equipment.” 


Self Preservation Demands Action 


These statements, quoted from an in- 
surance magazine, emphasize the necessity for 
immediate action by local agents who now 
control risks which should be equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. And it is clear that by 
taking this step, agents not only make their 
business competition-proof but build’ good- 
will and open up opportunities to sell new lines 
of insurance. 


In many cases sprinklers can be installed 
without the owner’s putting up a cent more 
than he is now paying in insurance premiums. 
The whole cost is written off in five or six 
annual payments representing the difference 
between his present premiums and the sprink- 
lered rate. Grinnell will handle all details— 
financing and construction. And Grinnell pre- 
eminence in this field is an advance-guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction. 


Have you seen the booklet ““The Local Agent 
and Automatic Sprinklers?”? It shows how 
several big agencies have grown big by study- 
ing the sprinkler proposition and making capi- 
tal of it to build business. Send the coupon 
for a free copy. 





Important Facts for Agents to consider 




















| 1. Grinnell Company is not 
| affiliated in any way, with 
| any insurance office. Local 
_ agents may, therefore, freely 
come to us with any case 
| and be sure that our co- 
operation will help them 
| hold their lines intact. 


| 2. Grinnell service in engi- 
neering and installation is 
national, so that local agents 
get close personal contact 
with our representatives in 





all principal cities. 


3. The reputation of The 
Grinnell System is unques- 
tioned. Local agents may, 
therefore, urge sprinkler in- 
stallation in the knowledge 
that performancewillmatch 
their promises. 


4. Grinnell handies the 
whole undertaking—financ- 
ing, estimating, engineering 
and installation. 





Cut this out and mail at once 





| ge ae 








Address 


Grinnell Co., Inc., 2§3 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 





GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


“The Local Agent and Automatic Sprinklers’ 


A complete, authoritative booklet sent free on request, 


/ 


’ 
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Fair Weather Greets 
N. Y. F.& M.LG. A. 


E. M. WILD AGAIN CHAMPION 


W. T. Glenney Wins Class A—Harry 
Burrows Gets Guest Cup—Barley 
Presented With Gold Watch 


One days in 


like 


business—golf 


golf these 


business. It 


hears much of 
the insurance is much 
that of almost any other 
is in the air. Last week, at the 
the Suburban Golf Club, Elizabeth, N. J., 
the New York & Marine 
Golf Association played its annual spring 
tournament. Golf 


organization's 


course ol 


lire Insurance 


wise in insurance, this 
has become 


When the 


whi », tor 


tournament 
season’s classics. 
this 
have 


one of the 


members of organization, 


many years, been led by Barley, 


Gallagher, Glenney and Lewis, send out 


notice of their approaching tournament, 


it is synonymous with saying that there 


will be good golf, and that a good time 


will be had by all participating. When 
the contestants in the tournament last 
week had completed competition, it 
could be written that the most interest- 
ing day’s play in the history of the asso- 
ciation had been concluded. 

As usual, there was a dinner following 
the competition, during which the tro- 
phies won were presented. In connec 
tion with the trophies, aside from the 
championship cup, which was won for 
the second time this year by “Eddie” M. 
Wild, the awards were all useful arti- 
cles. 

Splendid golf scores were turned in by 
“Eddie” Wild, winner of the champion- 
ship trophy, and “Bill” Glenney, who 
won first place in class A competition. 
“Eddie’s” gross 74; “Bill's” 
being gross 75. 


score Vas 

When the championship cup was pre 
sented to “Eddie” Wild, he made one of 
the most charming speeches ever heard 
by this writer. “Iddie” stated that since 
the last tournament of the New York 
Mire & Marine Insurance Golf Associa 
tion, he had taken part in more than a 
hundred golf competitions; that he had 
been playing a great deal this spring 
up to the time of the tournament of the 
Association at the Suburban Golf Club. 

He said that all who were there would 
know by the papers that he was playing 
pretty good golf, in fact, quite satisfac- 
tory golf to himself and a host of his 
friends; and it was to be expected that 
he would have a low gross score in the 
Association’s championship competition. 


He told his fellow members and _ their 
guests that he appreciated the honor of 
being named, for the second time, cham- 


pion of the Association’s golf activities, 
but questioned whether they were con- 
ferring this upon their real champion. 

Then, looking across the table at “Bill” 
Glenney, he said with no little emphasis 
and evident pride, that “Bill” was the 
real champion of the Association, and he 
arrived at his conclusion in this way: 
Recounting the number of times he had 
played this year and having knowledge 
that “Bill” Glenney had played in only 
one round of golf since the Association 
tournament in 1925, and had scored a 

while he (Mr. Wild) was do- 
same course only one stroke bet 
ter. He felt that it was only part of 
fairness, and he took a great deal of 
satisfé iction in acknowledging the Asso- 
ciation’s “real champion.” 

When it is considered that “Eddie” 
Wild had played the Suburban Golf Club 
course many times and that “Bill” Glen- 
ney had never seen the course before 
the day of the tournament, it is not hard 
to understand why the _ Association 
champion felt as he did toward the As- 


2ross 75, 
ing the 


sociation secretary. 

There is perhaps no more popular 
golfer in the State of New Jersey than 
EK. M. Wild. His name is a household 
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word among all those who participate in 
the game of golf, and it was only re- 
cently that he was beaten out in the 
finals for the amateur championship for 
the State of New Jersey. 
Winners and Trophies 

The members of the Association and 
gucsts who turned in winning cards and 
the trophies awarded them were as fol- 
lows: 


Class A. Medal Play Handicap—Win- 


ner: W. ‘T. Glenney, C. H. Bainbridge 
Corporation, New York office; gross 75 
6-09; “Hammered Silver Steak Platter.” 


Sccond: Thomas J. New York 


Cirahame, 


manager, Globe Indemnity; gross 90-18 
72, “Thermos Bottle With Tray and 
Glass.” 


Class B. Medal Play Handicap—Win 
ner: J. C. Hawley, Stuyvesant Insurance 


Company, New York; gross 89-22-67; 


“Hammered Silver Steak Platter.” Sec- 
ond: EK. A. Knapp, adjuster, New York; 
gvross 94-25-09; “Thermos Bottle With 


Tray and Glass.” 
Four-ball, Best Ball Medal Play Han- 


dicap—Winner: IF. C. Smith, Jackson, 
Smith Agency, New York City; and 
K. Leon Lewis, Jr., Woodrow & Lewis, 
New York; gross 78-13-65; “Mantle 
Clocks.” 





E. L. Lewis, Jr. 


Edward Gallagher 
Vice-President 


Treasurer 


Second place in this event 
a triple tie with John F, 


resulted in 
Honness, Mills 


& Honness, agents, New York; S. T. 
Perrin, W. L. Perrin & Son, agents, 


New York; gross 84-17-67. Thomas J. 
Grahame, manager, Globe Indemnity, 
New York; John S. Turn, resident vice- 
picsident, Aetna Life, casualty depart- 
ment, New York; gross 87-20-67. G. 
Creede and Rk. TV. Newhause; gross &4- 
17-67. 

This tie was decided by a member 
rom each team drawing a card from 
the hands of President Barley. One of 
the cards was marked winner. The team 
of Honness and Perrin drew the win- 
ning card. The trophies were “Desk 
Clocks.” 

Guest Prize—which is the main prize 


given in the Association tournament and 
ypifies the spirit of the Association 
Winner: Harry (“Hank”) Burrows, who 
was a guest of I. Leon Lewis, Jr.; gross 
81-15-60; “A Large Hammered Silver 
Water Pitcher.” In this connection it is 
interesting to state that Mr. Burrows 
was the first guest of the Association at 
its inifial tournament, and he has at- 
tended several of the tournaments in the 
interim. His winning of the guest tro- 
phy met with hearty approval of all 
who participated in the event. 
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During the dinner, a very pleasing 


‘incident transpired when Harry W. Bar. 


ley, president of the Association since 
its inception, was presented by the or- 
ganization with a gold watch. For sey. 
eral years Mr. Barley has been trying 
to resign the presidency in order to haye 
it passed around to other members of 
the Association, and just prior to the 
presentation of the. watch to him he had 
introduced E. Leon Lewis as the “next 
president” (Harry being in complete ig. 
norance of what was to transpire imme- 
diately following). The presentation of 
the watch was made by “Eddie” Galla- 
vher, who assured Harry, for the Asso- 
ciation, of the very high regard in which 
he is held, and expressed appreciation 
for the service he has rendered the As- 
sociation as its president. It goes with- 
out saying there was no new president 
elected. 


The watch presented to President 
Barley was engraved on the outside back 
case with an Old English initial, “B.” 
On the inside it was engraved, “Our 
President,” in Old English; immediately 
underneath in script, “A souvenir such 
as devotion only deserves”; in Roman 
numerals, “1926,” while around the edge 
were the initials of the Association, “N, 


bao sprains al A, aa 


Two faces familiar 
the Association, namely, former Senator 
he ae Frelinghuysen, who is known as 
the “Daddy of the Association,” and E, 
I). LaTourette, were not present, the 
former being absent on account of af- 
fairs of state, while the latter was de- 
tained at home on account of the illness 
of his wife. To each it was voted to 
send telegrams of regret on account of 
their inability to be present. 

Snapshots of the officers of the New 


to all members of 


York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf 
Association and trophy winners, to- 
vether with some others, taken at the 


Suburban Golf Club on the day of play, 
accompany this story. These snaps were 
made by a_ representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

The entire facilities of the Suburban 
Golf ,Club were turned over to the As- 
sociation for its tournament, and to the 
officers of the club, its board of gover- 
nors, steward, professional and _ his as- 
sistant, the Association extends its best 
thanks for a _ highly enjoyable day, 
to which the above mentioned contri- 
buted no little. 

A very much appreciated action in 
connection with the tournament and the 
dinner was that of President Charles D. 
Doctor, of the Suburban Golf Club, of 
which club the members of the Asso- 
ciation were guests, in personally gath- 
ering and delivering to the club beauti- 


Some Trophy Winners of N. Y. F. & M. I. G. A. Tournament 
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ful vases of flowers, which were pro- 
fusely distributed on each of the several 
dinner tables. It was said that Presi- 
dent Doctor rarely overlooks a bet to 
make guests of the club splendidly at 
home, and certainly this thoughtful act 
on his part added much to the Associa- 
tion dinner and wind up of its tourna- 
ment. 


ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
Bankers Outrun Suemeanen Men; Insur- 
ance Girls Do Better at Jersey 
Athletic Meet; Records Broken 


The Fidelity Union Trust Company’s 
track team of Newark clearly outpoint- 
ed the banking and insurance members 
of the Newark Insurance and Banking 
Athletic League, which held their an- 
nual meet on Saturday at Weequahic 
Park, and at the same time toppled the 
National Newark & Essex Banking Co., 
last year’s champion, from the throne 

. and became the league’s title holder for 
#1926. In the eight events for men, not 
one insurance member came in a win- 
ner and they were forced to be content 
with third and fourth places. Charles 

Duerr, unattached, smashed the 16- 
pound shotput record, when he threw 
the iron ball 41 feet 11% inches, break- 
ing the previous record of 41 feet 4% 
inches. 

Constance Carrino, of the American 
of Newark, and Idella Grindlay, of the 
Globe Indemnity, were the individual 
stars in the events for the girls. Miss 
Carrino broke the record in the girls’ 
standing broad jump by leaping 6 feet 
8% inches, breaking the former record 
of 6 feet 6% inches, ran second in the 
fifty-yard dash, and ran on the Ameri- 
can relay team, which finished second. 

Miss Grindlay won the girls’ fifty- 
yard dash, was placed third in the base- 
ball throw, and ran the first leg on the 
Globe Indemnity’s victorious relay team. 


FIRE SITUATION GOOD 


According to B. C. Thorn, Brooklyn 


Manager of the Fidelity-Phenix, the 
re losses in Brooklyn have of late 
Shown somewhat of a decrease. Mr. 
Thorn says the fire situation there is 


more encouraging than it has been for 
some time, despite the pessimistic re- 
ports which have been appearing in the 
Brooklyn newspapers from time to time. 


SPECIAL AGENTS OF SUN 
Announcement is made by United 
States Manager P. T. Kelsey, of the ap- 
pointment of Roy W. May as special 
agent of the Sun in Virginia, Alabama 
and South Carolina; also the appoint- 
Ment of Edward Charlton, Jr., as spe- 
tial agent of the Sun and Patriotic in 
the states of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
SUCCEEDS A. W. GEHRIG 
Frank A. Miller, of the loss depart- 
Ment of Fred S. James & Co., has been 
appointed successor to Arthur W. Gehrig 
who recently resigned as assistant super- 
intendent of that department to go with 
the National Liberty. 
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HONOR NATIONAL BOARD MAN 
Ralph Richmond Wins Westchester 
County Slogan Contest; Well- 


Known in Literary Activities 


Ralph Richmond, of the staff of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
being honored throughout Westchester 
County as the winner of a contest there 
for the best glogan to advertise this well- 
known disfrict just north of New York 
City. The contest was conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Information of West- 
chester County, with headquarters at 
White Plains, and there were 2,900 com- 
petitors. Mr. Richmond won with the 
slogan, “Westchester—Easy to Reach; 
Hard to Leave,” the prize being a cash 
award of $100. In addition to getting 
first prize, Mr. Richmond was author of 
two of the ten honorably mentioned slo- 
gans. He resides in New Rochelle. 

Mr. Richmond, who is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, has 
won other literary honors. He was first 
im an essay contest conducted by the 
Outlook magazine last year, submitting 
a paper on a literary subject. There 
were 3,100 entrants in this contest. At 
another time Mr. Richmond placed in a 
contest conducted by the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature to suggest a conclu- 
sion to the last unfinished novel by the 
famous English author, Joseph Conrad. 
A sonnet written by Mr. Richmond is 
one of ten accepted out of many hun- 
dreds offered for a coming number of 
the Poetry Review of Great Britain. 


BINDING OFFICES PRACTICES 


A committee of ten of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange are to make 
an investigation shortly which will have 
for its subject the practices of binding 
offices as they pertain to New York City 
business and the rates of commission 
allowed thereon. 





VIRGINIA AGENCY CHANGE 

The Southside Virginia Investment 
Company, Inc., of Blackstone, Va., has 
added an insurance department, taking 
on the Home of New York and the Am- 
erican Central. Representation, it is an- 
nounced, will be limited to these two 
companies, 


COVERS ON LEASED PROPERTY 
Building Association Member Calls 
Agents’ Attention to Means for 
Certain Protection 
James P. Eadie, on behalf of the in 
surance committee of the Building Man 
agers and Owners’ Association of New 
York, calls attention to an interesting 
phase of insurance in connection with 
structures in leaschold properties which 
is not always understood by the average 

agent. 

The standard fire’ insurance form in 
cludes a clause to the effect that the 
entire policy shall be void unless other- 
wise provided by agreement in writing 
added hereto (a) if the interest of the 
subject of insurance be a_ building on 
ground not owned by the insured in fee 
simple. 

“In placing new lines of insurance on 
buildings the careful agent,” says Mr. 
Eadie, “will make special inquiry as to 
whether or not the building stands on 
leased ground and will see that his poli 
cies are endorsed accordingly. Agents 
furnishing their own printed forms to the 
insurance companies should include a 
general clause to cover this and other 
jokers found in the standard policy form. 

“Such a clause covering ownership 
might state that ‘It is understood and 
agreed that contracts for sale may be 
executed or delivered, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings instituted or that the building 
may stand on leased ground without 
prejudice to the insurance, and in the 
event of the death of the assured the 
insurance shall revert to the heirs or le- 
gal representatives.’ ” 

SPRINKLER HUMOR 
Uninitiated Writes in New York Daily 
How He Imagines Sprinkler 
Systems Operate 

The National Automatic Sprinkler 
Association says that of all the fantastic 
notions about an automatic sprinkler 
system, the best is to be found in the 
following extract from an article in 
a New York newspaper of Sunday, 
June 5, entitled “What a Fireman Sces 
Backstage.” Here is one idea of the 
operation of a sprinkler: 

“We inspected the Broadway Theatre 
from roof to cellar. 


We looked at the 





A. A. Earl, Geo. Barnard, 
Austin Crehore 


“Old Association” Meet 

The 54th anniversary meeting of the 
New York State Association of Supervis 
ing and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, 
of which R. F. Van Vranken, Home, is 
president; J. B. Dacey, Boston, vice 
president; J. G. Curry, Automobile, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and L. G. Leonard, 
London Assurance, chairman of the ex 
ecutive committee, will be held at Sara 
nac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
Tuesday, June 29, 

The program arranged for the meeting 
consists of: Chorus, “Star-Spangled 
Banner”; roll call; report of executive 
committee; report of treasurer; reading 
of correspondence; chorus. “Old Asso 
ciation Song”; address of President Van 
Vranken; address by Hon. William J. 
Byrne, to be immediately followed by 
“Primwest & Roast” minstrels; short 
talks; election of officers; chorus, “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

The address of Mr. Van Vranken will 


be his swan song in the Association, as 
he is now connected with the home 
office of the Home. There has been no 


more popular member of the “Old Asso 
ciation” than “Dick,” and while all his 
associates in the field are happy in his 
advancement, they regret keenly his hay 
ing to leave the field, 


sprinkler system, the pipes of which are 
to be found in dressing rooms, carpenter 


shops, over and under the stage, in the 
property rooms and in the scenery 
docks. These pipes resemble the busi 


ness end of a rake, with the prongs up 
right. Water runs through the pipes at 
the temperature of a matchflame. Should 
a fire occur it would increase the 
perature of the water, and the prong 
like fingers would be ruptured. Water 
would | ap out ol the ope ned stopper in 


tem 


a spray ten feet in diameter These 
aquatic circles would overlap, and water 
would rain down on every inch of the 


surface beneath.” 


FIRE POLICY COURSE 
A six general insur- 
ance law, with special attention given to 
the standard fire insurance policy, is be- 
ine conducted in the summer school of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 


weeks’ course in 
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CORPORATION) 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
John H. Packard, President 

Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 

Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Helping the Local 
Agent to Advertise 


pART COMPANY. MAN CAN PLAY 
¢, T. Hubbard é Automobile Lists 
Several Suggestions Before the 
Advertising vapeiens 
How to induce local agents to indulge 
ig more insurance advertising was the 
heme of a talk given by Assistant Sec- 
“dary Clarence T. Hubbard of the 
\ytomobile of Hartford on Monday 
fiernoon before the Insurance Adver- 
ising Conference at P hiladelphia. Mr. 
iybbard is in charge of the brokerage 
nd service departments of the Auto- 
wobile, and has served as president of 
he Hartford Advertising Club. 
Getting the local agent to take a real 
nterest in advertising is not always 
wmething to be accomplished overnight, 
,eording to Mr. Hubbard. Long, hard 
york on the part of a company Ss adver- 
{ising department is essentiz il, but if per- 
jstence is Shown good results will final- 
ly be gained, the speaker thought. 
‘Meeting here in this insurance con- 
ference, studying advertising, and listen- 
ing to the very best professional advice 
is all going to help, but it is not going 
o immediately make agents all over the 
country take on advertising seriously in 
the building up of their business,” Mr. 
Hubbard said. ‘“You’ve got to apply the 
ame principles used to sell insurance to 
the building up of your advertising re- 
sponse. If you will always bear in mind 
that ‘It’s there if you go after it,’ just as 
the successful solicitor does, you will be 
able to put it across providing your 
home office is sold on the value of ad- 
vertising. 
“As advertising men you should re- 
member that no two salesmen sell alike 
aid by the same token no two agents 
will ever advertise exactly alike. If an 
aent does not advertise just your way 
hut does nevertheless advertise, and suc- 
cessfully, why, co-operate to help him 
alvertise his way, providing it gets re- 
sults. The best advice in insurance sales- 
nanship | know is fo ‘be yourself. It 
iswhen you try to imitate the methods 


{some other broker or agent that you 
yet in trouble. Imitation is a very ex- 
pensive form of flattery in the insur- 


ace business. One agent or broker suc- 
ceeds in selling by some peculiar eecen 
rie method, or by his own personality 
oY wide acquaintance, and no_ other 
broker or agent can copy his methods 
exactly, as they would not fit his own 
individuality or his own equipment. And 
the same danger lies in advertising—one 
went can advertise humorously and do 
so very successfully, where another 
agent would fail miserably. You will 
never be able to get all of your agents 
\0 advertise in just the way you would 
ike to yourself and therefore if you find 
al agent who is inclined to advertise, 
and he has an idea of his own that he 
Wants to put over and the idea is capa- 
ble of getting results, help him to put 
itover, If it is entirely on the wrong 
basis, impossible of bringing in any re 


sults, then assist him to 


correct his 
me thods, 


“One insurance company conducting a 
branch office system, at one time sent 
‘ua letter calling in all surplus adver 
ising material. They took this material 
and stitched currgnt year calendar pads 
on them and then returned the supply, 
amd told their branches to distribute 
them. This gave the managers a little 
shock and revived their interest. 

“Another company never issues a new 
folder or circular without sending the 
proof out into the field first, asking them 
"itis the kind of a circular which would 
appeal to them. Tf they do not get suf- 
ficient replies in that direction they do 
hot go forward with the proposition, 

If your local agents do not write you 


long letters in connection with your ad- 
\ertising, don’t be 


Multiplicity of 


insurance lines 





discouraged. The 
cal agent in endeavoring to handle the 


today 











The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


FF. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 








CRUM AND FORSTER 


110 William Street—New York City 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, New York 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


Company of 


W.S. Jackson, Mer., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 











writes as few letters as possible unless 
he controls a large agency so thoroughly 
organized that he enjoys a secretary and 
a corps of stenographers. The agency 
which writes you the least letters, but 
which attends to matters most promptly 
is a good agency, for instead of spend- 
ing time writing ‘letters it goes out and 
utilizes such time in eiléciion solicita- 
tion. 


Mingle With Local Agents 


“Your advertising men of the insur- 
ance companies also find ‘It’s there if 


you go after it’ if 
the opportunity of 
local agents. In 


have 
with 
can 


you could only 
mingling more 
this direction you 
learn a great deal from the fire insur- 
ance special. One of his greatest bets is 
to get acquainted and win the favor of 


the lady clerk in charge of the office. 
He realizes that she is the ‘icy’ person 
of the office who, after all, writes the 
policies and generally places the busi- 
ness. As insurance advertising men you 
can cultivate these young ladies who 
have charge of the running of the office 
of a large number of agencies around 


the country. They can help you fully 
as much as the agent himself. 

“One good way to sell agents on the 
idea of indulging in more advertising is 
to publish facts of what other agents 
have actually done. While this may not 
always convert new agents to follow the 
same plan, it will please the agent who 
has carried out such advertising and 
help to further confirm his belief. So 
ii you do not succeed in converting a 
large number of new prospects you are 


helping to confirm these who already 
advertise, which is important, and the 
law of averages will always bring you 
several new converts.” 


Speaking on the topic of advertising 
performance, the speaker mentioned that 
advertising which simply announced and 
does not perform, accomplished little, as 
every advertising man has been in 
structed, and that the advertising man 


CANADIAN BROKERS COMBINE 
The lire Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Montreal and the Quebec City 
Underwriters’ Association have amalga- 
mated to form the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of the Province of Quebec. 
About 500 agents and brokers in the 
Province of Quebec will be affected by 
the merger which was completed last 
week at Montreal. Headquarters of the 
new association will be in Montreal. Lo- 
cal committees will be elected for the 
28 provincial districts. The officers of 
newly-formed body are: President, R. J. 
Wickham, Montreal; chairman of the 
executive committee, George Tanquay, 
Montreal, and several vice-presidents. 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETS 
The committee on laws of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters met 
last week for the purpose of transact- 
ing routine business. The following 


named out-of-town people attended: 
James Wyper and H. A. Smith, of 
Hartford, and John O. Platt and Gus 


tavus Remak, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


BROOKLYN BROKERS’ MEETING 
"The Brooklyn Insurance 
hold their last meeting of the 
july 24 at 180 Montague street, Brook 
lyn. A number of important matters 

will be taken up at this meeting. 


srokers will 
scason on 


cannot hope to serve efficiently until his 
whole organization became a human in 
terpretation of its advertising. The 
speaker waged that very few insurance 
companies ever displayed their own ad- 
vertisements in the way of bulletins 
around the home offices so that their 
own employes and workers could know 
what 


they. were advertising. Generally 
the only advertisement a home office 
cmiploye sees is one which he accident- 


ally runs across in some magazine. 
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Farm Advertising 
Gets Good Results 


BOOSTING STOCK 


COMPANIES 
Campaign Pushed er Ou Two Years 
Well Worth While, A. L. Gale 


Tells Advertising Conference 


More than two years ago a group of 
fifteen fire companies engaged in writ- 
ing farm business in the middle west 


formed a special organization known as 
the farm insurance committee and em- 
barked upon the most extensive good- 


will co-operative advertising campaign 
ever undertaken by either fire or life in- 
surance. These companies represented 
not only a large percentage of the farm 
business written in this country, but 
their commercial writings are a conside r- 
able part of the total for the United 
States. 

The main thought back of this adver- 
tising was to explain the difference be- 
tween the cost of mutual and stock in- 
surance to farmers, as well as pointing 
out to them the advantages of legal re- 
serve insurance without criticising the 
mutual companies. It was pioneer work 
in a field overcrowded with nearly twen 
ty-five hundred local farmers’ companies 
who operated on the mutual assessment 
plan and were able to sell insurance at 
a cost somewhat under the legal reserve 
or stock companies. 

E. N. Hopkins Takes Action 

The real incentive 

paign when a 


to launch the cam- 


came press bulletin was 
issued by the Department of Agricul 
ture at Washington, urging the forma- 


tion of more farm assessment companies. 
This bulletin, which was one of a series, 
took particular pains to point out the 


so-called advantages of these small as- 
sessment companies as against the pro- 
tection provided by “commercial” com- 


panies. Practically every farm paper in 
the country, as well as many big dailies, 
ran it conspicuously and many treated 
it editorially. 

When this bulletin came to the atten 
tion of EF. N. Hopkins, now with the 
Meredith Publications in Des Moines, he 
appeared before the managing commit 
tee of the Farm Association and made 
the suggestion that insurance companies 
could fortify themselves against such 
propaganda, as well as accomplishing 
many other desirable things, by indulg- 
ing in a co-operative advertising cam 
paign in farm journals 

Tells Ad Men of Progress Made 

The results from this campaign after 
two years were made known to the In 
surance Advertising Conference in its 
sessions in Philadelphia on Monday by 


A. L. Gale, vice-president of the Fred 
M. Randall Advertising Agency, which is 
handling the account. Mr. Gale sub 


stituted for Wallace Rogers, 
advertising committee of the farm in- 
surance committee, who was unable to 
be present. He feels that one of the 
biggest objectives gained by the cam 
paign has been the increased interest on 
the part of the farmers in fire preven- 


chairman, 


tion. More than 35 radio talks, for ex 
amiple, have been made on this subject 
and Sige ally 100 are planned for the 


coming fall. The outline of the cam- 
paign follows: 

“The first thing we did,” said Mr. 
Gale, “was to engage in considerable 
research work. We learned of the co 


operative advertising of the 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which was 
credited with being the binding tie be- 
tween the members; also for the success 
of Sunkist oranges, Sun-Maid raisins 
and Sun-Sweet prunes. It was also cred- 
ited with increasing the consumption of 
walnuts from 49 million pounds to 8&5 
million pounds over a period of six years, 
besides having developed an _ all-year 
market for walnuts instead of the usual 
Thanksgiving and Christmas demand. 
“We also found that groups of manu- 
facturers had co-operatively advertised 
electric hoists, granite, lumber, toys, 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Long Island Frame Rows 


As Seen at Beha Hearing 





Those Who Live in $9,500 Frame Houses, Like As 
Peas in a Pod, Think Nothing Could Be 
Safer; Insurance Men See Potential 
Conflagration Hazard 


It can happen to everybody else but 
not to us 

That seemed to be the opinion of rep 
resentatives of a large number of civic 
organizations and affiliated bodies which 
attended a hearing in the New York In 
surance Department a few days ago, fol 
lowing the filing of a large number of 
protests with Superintendent Beha be 
cause the Suburban Division of the New 
York Fire Ratine Organization had in 
creased rates in a section of Long Island 
in the vicinity of Jamaica, N. Y., where 
row after row of standardized frame 
buildings have been erected and form 
what the insurance people believe to be 
a potential conflagration hazard 

In order to see if the new rates were 
reasonable and non-discriminatory, the 
Superintendent gave everybody interest 
ed a hearing. The tendency of Ameri 
cans to organize was illustrated by the 
fact that the associations represented 
ranged from Chambers of Commerce to 
United Parents’ Associations. Some of 
those who came were women with chips 
on their shoulders and hats that breathed 
defiance of Paris and Ziegfeld 

Fair Deal for Everybody 

The Superintendent opened the hear 
ing by explaining the law, the position 
of the Department which was to see that 
everybody got a fair deal, and ended by 
also reminding those present that while 
it is important that property owners be 
nei taxed too high a tariff for fire in- 
surance, it is equally important that 
fire companics be solvent endugh to pay 
claims 

Samuel Deutschberger of the Depart- 
ment briefly sketched the situation under 
discussion, showing maps of the district 
and reading the rate promulgation of the 
Suburban Division of the New York Fire 
Rating Organization. The property own 
ers had divided the district into eight 
sections and there was a spokesman from 
each section. It developed that the in- 
surance under review amounts to about 
$30,000,000; that the houses carry from 
$8,000 to $8,500 insurance; and that the 
average building is worth about $9,500. 
The speakers admitted that 45% of the 
property is shingle-roofed. Some of the 
roads were in such condition, one wit- 
ness declared, that an automobile had 
gotten stuck in the dirt in front of his 
home and it was necessary for horses 
to pull it out. The witnesses declared, 
however, that a conflagration was impos- 
sible, their reasons being that most of 
the people owned the homes; that there 
was a distance of a few feet between 
each hovse: that the roads were being im 
proved all the time; and that an engine 
company could get to the blaze in a re 
markably short time. 

One speaker said: In our section 
there has been only one fire and that 
was in the house of a fireman,” where- 
upon “Smoky Joe” Martin, a fire chief 
present, commented, “You never can tell 
where lightning will strike.” 

“Smoky Joe” Martin Testifies 

“Smoky Joe” Martin. assistant chief 
ot the New York Fire Department, who 
has been fightine fires for many years, 
was called upon by Superintendent Beha 
to give his views on the Queens fire 
hazards after the representatives of the 
civic organizations had concluded testi- 
fving that the recent 50 cent rate was 
discriminatory, 

In the opinion of Chief Martin, Oueens 
does not present an abnormal fire in- 
surance hazard, and he has no fear of 
a conflagration arising in that section 
of Queens where the structures are most 
congested, namely, Richmond Hill, Hol- 


lis, Bellair, Ozone Park and other dis 
ir:cts in that vicinity. The chief based 
his views on the fire fighting facilities 

ailable rather than on dwelling house 
He said that 
the roads in the outlying districts were 
being improved rapidly, that additional 
fire alarm boxes were being set up, that 
more water mains were being placed in 
the streets, and that with these improve 
ments he could assemble seventeen fire 
companies at any one place in a very 
few minutes. 


construction or exposures, 


Asked by Samuel Deutschberger, of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
whether, if those sections of Queens 
were enlarged materially, they would 
constitute a serious fire hazard, Chief 
Martin replied in the negative, saying 
that the lire Department facilities would 
keep pace with the growth, 

Against Wooden Shingle 

Chief Martin does not consider these 
sections of Queens County as bad as 
Arverne, where 141 houses were de- 
stroyed a few years ago. Because of 
that fire the chief said he believes in 
the total abolition of wooden shingles 
and is heartily in favor of the proposed 
city ordinance now before the Board of 
Aldermen. Chief Martin would not 
consider Queens more hazardous now 
than clsewhere, saying that once a fire 
alarm is turned in, the Fire Department 
can be depended upon to quench the 
blaze. 

Sumner Rhoades, secretary of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, told Chief Martin that he 
did not think the Fire Department could 
place the full number of engines avail- 
able at work in any one small area, be- 
cause of the limited number of water 
mains. To this the chief agreed. 

Mr. Rhoades promised the property 
owners in the sections of Queens where 
the rates have been raised to fifty cents 
that they will secure a 20 per cent re- 
duction as soon as the roadways are 
improved. At present many roads are 
practically impassable in winter and 
some cannot be used by heavy fire ap- 
paratus at any time in the year. He 
told Chief Martin that the present rates 
were predicated on the existence of an 
abnormal condition, the danger of a 
sweeping conflagration, rather than on 
the normal or expected hazards. The 
chief answered by saying that with all 
the contemplated improvements made in 
these sections they ought not to be more 
hazardous than the other parts of 
Queens. 

Several Queens representatives main- 
tained that the city’s system of replac- 
ing fire engines in houses where others 
have been called out to answer three, 
four and five alarm fires kept Queens 
well protected at all hours of the day 
against an unexpected second call. 

Borough Official Speaks 

Joseph Flanagan, secretary of Queens 
Borough, representing Borough Presi- 
dent Connelly, declared he was loath to 
see the fire insurance companies do any- 
thing to render more difficult the pur- 
chase of homes by persons of moderate 
means. Queens, he said, is a home- 
owning community, made possible by 
the sacrifices of persons desiring to ac- 
quire their own property, and that the 
sudden -boosting of fire insurance rates 
by 150 per cent added a big burden to 
present expenses. He said he believed 
that the anti-wooden shingle bill now at 
City Hall would be passed within a rea- 
sonable time. 
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W. J. McGahie, an insurance agent 
and builder, who has lived for twenty- 
cight) years in’ the Richmond Hill, 
Woodhaven and Bellair sections, pro- 
vided some of the fireworks at the hear- 
ing. He was hot under the collar at 
the action of the Suburban Exchange 
in raising the rates, and demanded that 
the whole city of New York be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the New York 
lire Insurance Exchange. 

During 1926, Mr. Gahie said, he 
would collect enough fire insurance pre- 
miums to pay for all the losses sus- 
tained by his clients during his twenty- 
cight years in the business. He stated 
that he had not heard of more than 
four losses doing over $100,000 damage 
in all the years he had been in business. 
His conclusions were that Queens Coun- 
ty has been distinetly profitable for the 
fire companies from an underwriting 
point of view and that, therefore, no 
reasons for rate increases exist. 

Rhoades Defends Increases 


Defending the rate inereases, Mr. 
Rhoades declared that the fire com- 
panies had not made one cent in under- 
writing profit out of New York State 
as a whole in the last five years. He 
said the Queens increase had come after 
investigation and study covering a period 
of about three years and after the com- 
panies had positively stated that they 
would withdraw from those sections un- 
der discussion unless the rates were 
boosted. It was either a question of 
the property owners out there going 
without fire insurance or paying ade- 
quate rates for it. 

The congested section of Queens pre- 
sents one of the greatest exposures to 
fire in America, Mr. Rhoades said. Fire 
insurance executives, department heads 
and others have gone over the ground 
thoroughly because it presents a unique 
problem found nowhere else in_ the 
country. He stuck to his point that 
there is no doubt of the danger of a 
conflagration there. 

Superintendent Beha, at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, reserved his deci- 
sion on the application to have the rates 
rcduced, 


BEHA TO START INQUIRY 


Superintendent of Insurance Proposes to 
Go Into Uncollected Earned 
Premium Situation 

Superintendent of Insurance Beha will 
hold a conference today at 2 o’clock, at 
165 Broadway, New York City, with a 
number of local fire underwriters with a 
view of discovering the best methods of 
checking the uncollected earned premium 
evil and securing evidence against guilty 
persons. Mr. Beha’s efforts will be di- 
rected particularly against those brokers 
who make it a practice of securing four- 
teen months’ insurance for their clients 
for twelve months’ premium. 

While the conference:is to deal chiefly 
with the evil as it exists in fire insur- 
ance in New York City, other confer- 
ences are to follow dealing with casualty 
and kindred lines and the evil as it ex- 
ists in agency operations, not only in 
New York state, but throughout the 
country. 

Superintendent Beha on May 27 issued 
a warning to companies, agents and 
brokers that the practices which have 
given rise to this evil constitute a vio- 
lation of the anti-discrimination law, and 
that he will hold all strictly accountable 
for any such violations and impose the 
necessary penalties. 





JAMES C. WATSON WED 


James C. Watson, treasurer of the Vir- 
vinia Fire & Marine, was married June 
17 to Miss Virginia Lawrence of Rich- 
mond. A few evenings before the wed- 
ding, he was entertained by some of the 
home office officials and field representa- 
tives styling themselves the “old guard” 
of the company and was presented with 
a solid silver cigarette case. The party 
was held in the home of Alwyn D. 
Saunders. 





June 25, 1925 


Wholesale Auto 
Committee Meets 


TAKES UP FINANCE 


- PLANS 
Industries Complaining That Instalment 
Buying of Cars Hurts Pyr. 

chase of Necessities 


The joint committee of nine, con. 
posed of fire and casualty executive 
and agents, formed to study the ques. 
tion of wholesale automobile insurane 
was scheduled to hold a meeting yester. 
day at the headquarters of the Nationa) 
Association of Insurance Agents in New 
York City. A previous meeting was hel 
last Thursday, but nothing definite was 
accomplished because only five of th 
nine members were present. 

Those who were present included 
Fred C. White, vice-president of th 
Hartford Fire; Ralph B. Ives, presiden: 
of the Aetna, and Wilfred Kurth, vice- 
president of the Home, representing the 
National Automobile Underwriters Cop. 
ference, and Thomas C. Moffatt, past. 
president, and Frank L. Gardner, chair- 
man of the executive committee, repr 
senting the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Four members, includ- 
ing Charles F. Frizzell, vice-president of 
the Indemnity of North America; Wil- 
liam J. McCaffrey, vice-president of th 
Globe Indemnity; Robert J. Sullivan, 
vice-president of the ‘Travelers, and 
James W. Henry, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, were unable to come, — 

The work of the committee could not 
get really under way, as the members 
were not ready to present their indi- 
vidual reports and recommendations on 
the subject of wholesale automobile in- 
surance. However, there was _ consider- 
able discussion about partial payment 
schemes as a whole. Comment was 
made on a recent survey by the New 
York Trust Company, which found that 
certain industries, especially the textile 
business, were complaining — seriously 
that the generous financing of automo- 
bile payments was diverting large sums 
of money away from the essential in- 
dustries into the automobile field. 


REPRIMANDS MUTUAL AGENT 

The Virginia representative of several 
trade mutuals was severely reprimanded 
by Commissioner Button last week for 
circularizing Virginia manufacturing and 
other business interests with misleading 
literature relative to fire rates in Vir- 
ginia. He undertook to make capital out 
of the recent advance in rates on certain 
classes made by stock companies, al- 
though his own companies had made pro- 
portionate increases on the same classes. 


C. P. WALFORD ILL 

Charles P. Walford, Jr., well known 
Richmond local agent, has been ordered 
to bed by his doctor with instructions 
to stay there a month and take a com- 
plete rest. He has been in a run down 
physical condition for some time as 4 
result of too close application to business 
as well as to affairs of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents of whic 
he has been president during the past 
year. 





James W. Ferguson, of the insurance 
brokerage firm of Ferguson & Van Name 
of New York City, died last week _ after 
an attack of heart disease. Mr. Fergt- 
son, who was one of the oldest brokers 
of this city, had been in the insurance 
business for sixty years. He was sev 
enty-four vears old and leaves three chil- 
dren. 


JOHN KREMER, JR., MARRIES 

John Kremer, Jr., of the Fire Ass0- 
ciation companies of Philadelphia, mat 
ried Miss Katherine Shippen Dunn, ol 
Germantown, Pa., last week at 5t. Paul's 


Episcopal Church. Mr. Kremer r ey 
son of John Kremer, secretary 0 oe 
Insurance Company of North America 
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L& L. & G. Had Good 
Results During 1925 


PREMIUMS OVER 
Annual Report Por Tribute to Ameri- 
can Leaders; Fire Results Not 
So Good Here 


£10,000,000 


The United States continues to play 
ua incre asingly larger part in the affairs 
{foreign admitted companies, as evi- 
inced by references in annual state- 
gents. Particularly is this true with 
ward to British companies, which de- 
five @ large percentage of their foreign 
ysiness from American underwriting. 
the 1925 annual report of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, its ninetieth state- 
ment, Showing a combined premium in- 
ome in excess of £10,000,000 for the 
frst time in the company’s history, has 
many references to this country and the 
lading personalities of the company 
here. 

“In the U. S. A. there have passed 
away,” said Chairman <A. Kentish 
Jarnes at the recent annual meeting, 
“wo of our leading figures of 4 last 
gneration. I refer to Henry W. Eaton, 
of New York, and William Warren, of 
Chicago. Mr. Eaton had served the 
company when he retired in 1918 for 
the long period of 51 years, and for 31 
years was manager in New York. Mr. 
Warren retired in 1919 after serving for 
3 years. He was the son of our for- 
mer general agent and manager at Chi- 
cago, William S. Warren. Thus the con- 
nection of Messrs. Warren—father and 
sn—dates back to the year 1853—a_ pe- 
riod of 73 years. 

“These gentlemen kept high the pres- 
tige of the company in the United 
States. 





Changes in U. S. 


“Your directors have appointed Harold 
Warner, who has very ably served us as 
our assistant manager at the head office, 
to the newly-created post of ‘United 
States manager’ of our fire business. 
His headquarters will be in New York, 
and he will also keep in touch with our 
affairs in Canada and Mexico. Our sev- 
eral centers in all these countries will 
continue to maintain direct contact with 
the home office as heretofore. Your di- 
rectors are confident that this measure 
of centralization and co-ordination is 
sound in principle, and will make for 
increased efficiency. They are satisfied 
it will prove another forward step in the 
permanent improvement of our very im- 
portant interests in the U. S. A. A. 
Duncan Reid, who holds with such dis- 
tinction the position of president of our 
casualty company, the ‘Globe Indemnity 
Company of New York,’ has been ap- 
pointed joint general attorney for U.S 
A. with Mr. Warner. It is a clear Aes 
vantage to the company that in future 
the two great branches—fire and cas- 
walty—will thus be more closely knit to- 
gether. Thomas H. Anderson, who has 
served the company so faithfully and 
well, formerly at San Francisco, and lat- 
terly as joint manager of the Eastern 
Department at New York, having ex- 
Pressed the wish to return to San Fran- 
asco, the vacancy occurring there has 
enabled us to accede to his desire. Mr. 
Nottingham continues to serve us with 
zeal and efficie ‘ncy as manager of the 
eastern department at New York. 

_ “Fire premiums at £4,928,131 show an 
Merease over 1924 of £249,877. Losses 
amount to £2,500,060, representing a 
ratio of 50.73 per cent, against 52 per 
cent in 1924. After ‘placing to reserve 








CAPITAL PAID IN 
NET SURPLUS 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1926 
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40 per cent of the increase in premiums 


there is a balance of profit amounting 
to £218,782, which is carried to profit 
and loss account. 

“In the United States we have had the 
common experience. The year, although 
not marked by any catastrophe, has pro- 
duced to the combined insurance com- 
panies operating there a loss record un- 
precedented except in historic conflagra- 
tion years. We must wait a little longer 
to reap the full advantage of our ardu- 
ous efforts of recent years. 

“We record a_ substantial increase, 
exceeding half a million sterling, in our 
accident premium income. While our 
associated company, the Globe Indem- 
nity Company of New York, has con- 
tributed largely to this increase, very 
considerable progress has been made 
beth at home and elsewhere. The pre- 
mium income is £4,754,231, as compared 
with £4,226,211 in 1924. After placing to 
reserve 40 per cent of the increase in 
premiums for unexpired risks we trans- 
fer £184,028 to profit and loss account. 

“It is twenty years since we started 
this department, and its income is now 
nearly as large as our fire income. Upon 
this result | heartily congratulate our 
manager of that department, Mr. Mack- 
innon. I take this opportunity of men- 
tioning that this year marks the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company in the U. S. A., to whose 
president, A. Duncan Reid, directors, ex- 
ecutive and organization generally, we 
send our cordial greetings and congratu- 
lations. 

“The marine department premiums 
amount to £356,666, or £15,106 more than 
in 1924, while claims of £278,933 are 
£13,118 heavier. After making ample 
provision for all outstandings, we trans- 
fer the sum of £29,182 to profit and loss 
account. 

“The difficulties from which the ma- 
rine markets all over the world are still 
suffering have been the subject of such 
extensive general references that I need 
not detain you with further comment. 
In the face of such difficulties we have 
considered it prudent to aim at main- 
taining our existing connections rather 
than to attempt expansion. The fact 
that we have, during each of the past 
three years, been able to conduct our 
operations in this department on a basis 
which yields a consistent if small profit 
must be regarded as satisfactory. When 
we look at the disastrous results which 
have befallen some of our more eager 
competitors we feel our policy to have 
been wise. 

“T believe there are signs of a return 
to safer and saner competition for ma- 
rine business, but so far the change is 
not sufficiently marked to justify the 
hope that 1926 is likely to be materially 
better than its immediate predecessors. 
We must, therefore, still content our- 
selves with marking time.” 


Benjamin Rush Is 
An Ardent Ad Fan 


WELCOMES INSURANCE AD MEN 
Opening Sessions Well Attended to 
Hear Him; Makes Many Sugges- 
tions; Collins Presides 





There wasn't a hitch in the opening 
morning session of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, which held its 
fourth annual convention this week at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel 
phia. President I. A. Collins was on 
the job early, extending his cordial wel 
come to nearly two hundred members 
from all parts of the United States 





BENJAMIN RUSH 


undoubtedly the largest gathering that 
the ad men have held since they or 
ganized. 

Mr. Collins called attention to the fact 
that four years ago when the Insurance 
Advertising Conference held its first real 
convention at Atlantic City only 26 were 
present—quite a contrast to the present 
gathering. 

It was his feeling that the conference 
had made rapid strides because it has 
regarded itself seriously. The conven- 
tions held so far have been planned con- 
structively, with no room for pleasure 
on the program. This attitude, he be- 
lieved, had placed the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in a favorable light in 
the eyes of the executives of the com 
panies represented. 

President Rush’s Appeal 

Following Mr. Collins’ foreword the 
convention machinery moved swiftly. 
Benjamin Rush, president, the Insurance 


Company of North America, who recent- 
ly returned from Europe, made the ad- 
dress of welcome and indicated beyond 
al! doubt in his talk that he was a seri- 
ous student of insurance advertising, 
stressing the fact that it had a definite 
place in the insurance business. Presi- 
dent Rush said that it was particularly 
apropos that the ad men should select 
Philadelphia for their convention since 
it was a center of the publishing busi- 
ness. 

He continued by saying that “taken as 
a whole, insurance, and especially fire 
and ¢ asualty, vie with the leading indus- 
tries of the country and they should 
take the public into their confidence 
whole-heartedly.” Stressing the fact 
that insurance has a story to tell, Mr. 
Kush said that the average person is in- 
different and sometimes hostile to in- 
surance. It was the purpose of the pub- 
licity man to tell that story in a human 
interest, friendly fashion. “Put yourself 
in your client’s shoes,” he urged, “and 
find out his point of view. Drive home 
in every bit of advertising that you do 
the crying need for more care in safe- 
guarding against the hazards of fire. 
And at the same time consider unsel- 
fishly the needs of each policyholder and 
show them how you are willing to serve. 
Tell the property owner where he can 
vet what he wants.” 

Developing this idea, Mr. Rush said 
that the public needs to be told how it 
can avoid unnecessary losses, how it can 
escape the unpleasant experiences that 
develop with every fire that occurs. 
“The reason people insure,” he empha 
sized, “was to protect against financial 
loss. Point out to your clients the haz- 
ards of their properties and indicate to 
them how insurance covers these haz- 
ards. Such service brings peace of mind 
and gives you that -satisfactory feeling 
that you have done a good turn. 

“Il think that advertising has made a 
place for itself in the insurance busi 
ness,” continued Mr. Rush, “as is re 
flected by the reduced cost of buying 
insurance. Keep up this good work of 
spreading the message of insurance pro- 
tection to the American public and you 
may be sure that you are accomplishing 
a worth-while task.” 


INVITED TO HARTFORD 


Companies There Want Meeting of 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
Held in That City 
The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has been invited to hold its next semi- 
annual conference in Hartford. The 
members of the Conference found such 
invitations in their box at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, letters to that effect 
being written by J. W. Longnecker, ad 
vertising manager of the Hartford Fire 
and Hartford A. & H., and A. W. 
Spaulding, assistant adve rtising manager 


of those companies; George E. Crosby, 
Jv., superintendent of the publicity divi 
sion of the Aetna Insurance Co.; and E. 


Chester Sparver, editor of publications, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Both the aud 
itoriums of the Hartford Fire and of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life were placed at 
the disposition of the Conference if it 
decides to go to Hartford. 


One of the visitors at the Insurance 
Advertising Conference this week was 
Graham C. Wells, general agent, Provi 
dent Mutual Life in New York and a 
former president of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Wells 
had with him his son Clinton and Mrs. 


Wells. 
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Farm Advertising 
Gets Good Results 


ontinued from Page 23) 


nullinery, 
bicycles, 


woollen fabrics, bread, books, 
magnetos, linens, barrels, gas, 
noodles, paint and varnish. 
course, we learned of the flor 
tell us to ‘Say it with flowers.’ 
committee learned that the 
Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Company has used paid advertising year 
after year merely for the good will and 
understanding it establishes its 
patrons. The position in which this cor 
poration found itself when it started this 
work was somewhat similar to that of 
the insurance companies writing farm 
business. The local telephone company, 
the mutual company, so to speak, the 
so-called farm lines and neighborhood 
exchanges, represented a form of tele 
phone service which, although cheaper, 
not the for the individual sub 
scribers, because it did not give them 
country-wide connections or the service 
aflorded by the greater corporation. 
Insurance and Public Utilities 
“Those of you who attended the Buf 
falo Convention of the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents a few years 
back heard the very able address of 
Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, who is secretary 
of the National Electric Light i 
tion and who, at that time, related the 
manner in which that Association had 
dealt with its public relations problem 
Qn that Mr. Aylesworth said 
that the one problem that insurance and 
public utilities had in common is that of 
continued public information so that the 
millions of people who are not directly 
connected with our business, but in 
whose hands is held the ultimate destiny 
of our business, will be sufficiently in 
formed to realize their self-interest in 


macaroni, 
Then, of 
ists who 
“Our 
\merican 


amMony 


best 


Was 


Associa 


occasion 


the fair regulation and proper develop 
ment of these two public agencies whose 
prime and fundamental purpose is the 
protection of the American people we 
SCT V¢ 


“Although farmers use less than 2 per 
cent of the electricity used in the United 
States, you will find a major portion of 


the advertising of the National Electric 
Light Association is placed in farm jour 
nals. Pick up any farm journal that you 


please and there you will likely find a 
220-line advertisement of this Associa 
tion. It is apparent that they realize 
that the laws of the land, particularly 
those of the states, are practically made 


by the agricultural influence. 
A Step in Right Direction 
“Naturally our effort has had decided 
limitations—the amount available has 
been small No one can say that the 


job has been finished, but it is a start. 
No 


one can say that the job has been 
finished, but it is a start. We believe 
that we have started insurance in the 


right direction to be understood and ap 
preciated by the farmers of the states 
in which our campaign is being carried 


on. Our committee believes that some 
day the powers that be in our business 
will appreciate the possibilities of such 


co-operative effort and go before all of 
the people in this country with a series 
of instructive advertisements concerning 


the great institution known as insurance. 
“While the work of the Farm Insur 
ance Committee started as a good-will 


proposition, and has remained largely 
that, a leading thought in all of the ad- 
vertisements has been the education of 
farm property in the essen- 
tials of fire prevention. Nine-tenths of 
the contents of the booklet put out by 
our committee, and of which about one 
hundred thousand have been distributed 
to farmers either on direct request or 


owners ot 


through our accents, is devoted 10 fire 
prevention and protection. 

“Because of economic conditions fol- 
lowing the ereat war, conditions from 


which agriculture has probably suffered 
more than its share, and which has re 
sulted in the let-down in repair and the 


veneral condition of farm buildings, as 
well as a marked deeree of carelessness 
and hopelessness, farm insurance has 
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been exceedingly unprofitable. There- 
fore, our campaign is devoted to the im 
provement of our risks rather than to 
increasing the number of risks This 
phase of the campaign was a source of 
special comment by Printers’ Ink’ and 
‘Sales Management,’ 

Lots of Interest in Fire Prevention 

“What might be termed a by-product 
of our advertising campaign that bids 
to be even more far reaching in its 
effect than the advertising itself, is the 
interest that we have been able to rous« 
in farm fire prevention. Editors of the 
several journals in which we are adver 
lising, as well as a few more, attended a 
conference on farm life prevention held 
at the Underwriters’ Laboratories in 
Chicago last October. Copies of the pro 
ceedings of this conference have had a 
circulation of more than six hundred, 
two hundred of which, to my knowledge, 
reached editors of farm journals. lol 
lowing this conference we were inyited 
to address the annual congress of the 
\merican Karm Bureau Federation last 
December, which was opened by Presi 
dent Coolidge. This resulted in that or 
ganization taking considerable interest in 
the cause of fire prevention on the farm. 

“Our .Association was then invited to 
secure a membership in the National 
Farm Radio Council, which is largely 
sponsored by the American Farm Bu 
reau Federation. More than thirty-five 
radio talks have been made on farm fire 
prevention, Practically one hundred are 
planned for the coming fall. Since our 
campaign started, editorial and news 
items on the subject treated in our ad 
vertisements, which, of course, cannot 
be purchased, if computed at the adver- 
tising rate approximate $15,000 have ap- 
peared in farm journals. 

“A year ago practically nothing was be 
ing done along fire prevention lines so 
far as farm property was concerned, 
With the aid of our advertising we have 
in less than a year interested many 
organizations and individuals in the 
cause of farm fire prevention that two 
national committees have been created 
to give attention to this subject. 

“Virst, there is the Agricultural com 
mittee of the National Fire Waste Coun 
cil, sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. This committee 
has representatives from the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, the American 
Farm Bureau Iederation, the arm As 
sociation, the Farm Mutuals, and some 
twenty other organizations and individ- 
uals. Actively interested in the move 
ment are such men as ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture KE. T. Meredith, Professor 
Christie of Purdue, C. W. Warburton 
and Dr. 1). J. Price. The National Fire 
Protection Association has created a 
committee on farm fire prevention and 
protection after thirty years of exist 
ence, 


SO 


Agents Glad to Co-operate 

“Many of you are familiar with the 
fact that in launching our campaign 
elaborate preparations were made where 
by local agents could be furnished with 
reproductions of our advertisements to 
be run in their local county papers over 
their own signature. About two hun 
dred agents have run these advertise 
ments in their local paper. 

“In the advertising exhibit on display 
here you will see what kind of copy we 
have been running, also samples of the 
booklet called ‘Insurance Facts for the 


Farmer.’ It is also a first class hand- 
book on farm fire prevention. There is 
a folder or broadside which was. sent 


out to induce local agents to use the 
tie-up copy for use in their home town 
newspapers. 

“We do not contend that this exhibit 
is an impressive advertising display, but 
it is evidence that something is being 
done to make an important element of 
our population think more about  pro- 
tecting their property and about legal 
reserve insurance, to make their homes 
safer for the occupants, and what our 
companies can do and are willing to do 
for the insurer to make the insurance 


worth what it costs. 
“Our committee fancies that progress 





has been made in the right direction and 
believes that when a final check up is 
taken that it will be reasonably well 
demonstrated that this plan of co-opera- 
tive advertising might be the means of 
solving many of the burdens and prob- 
lems confronting our business today.” 


CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY 
Resolutions Relative to Insurance Super 
vision in Canada Passed by 
Government Officials 

\t a conference of prime ministers 
aad attorneys-general of the provinces 
of Canada held in Ottawa, a resolution 
of fundamental importance to Canadian 
insurance was adopted. 

lor sears there has been a conflict of 
jurisdiction as between federal and pro- 
vincial authoritics in matters of insur- 
ulation. 
resolution follows: 
the conflict of jurisdiction 
as between the Dominion and the prov- 


ance rer 
The 


OMA : 
Whereas 


inces in matters of insurance legislation 
and reeulation cannot be terminated so 
lone the Dominion declines to recog- 
nize the binding character of Privy 
Council decisions and to co-operate in 
Securing 


a mutual delimitation of juris- 
liction; { 

“And whereas—the licensing and other 
ections of the Insurance Act, 1917 (Do- 
minion) were held ultra vires by a judg- 
ment of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario delivered the 





19th February, 1926 (Re Insurance (op. 
tract—58 O. L. R. 404) in respect of 
which the Dominion has not entered gy. 
tice of appeal; 

“Now, therefore—this conference jg ,j 
opinion that the Dominion should repe; 
its legislation regulating contracts of 7 
surance and the business of insurane, 
as ultra vires the legislative competene 
of the Parliament of Canada, or, in th 
alternative, take immediate steps to ay 
peal the decision of the Ontario Cour 
‘0 the judicial Committee of the Pry 
Council.” ; 

THINKS RATES UNJUST 

Insurance Commissioner J. C. Luniny 
of Florida claims that fire insurane, 
rates in’ Florida, which were recently 
advanced, are too high and_ should }; 
reduced. In this connection Mr, Lyp 
ing last week held a conference with 
the manager and board of directors of 
the Southeastern Underwriters’ Associa. 
tion. The meeting took place at the x 
quest of Mr. Luning, so that he migh; 
have the opportunity of presenting stg. 
tistics. 
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Dealers in 
Fire Insurance Stocks 


Investors (not speculators) 


stock 


Dealers in 
Unlisted and Inactive Listed 
Stocks and Bonds of 
Industrial, Railroad, Utility, 
Mercantile and Other Corporations, 
Insurance, Bank & Trust Co. Stocks 








J. K. RICE, JR. & CO. 


Investment Satisfaction 


Essential Field and a Broad Field of business; which are not preceded 
by Senior Capital Obligations; which enjoy the benefits of Competent 
Management, conforming with operating standards Publicly Approved 
and Enforced; and whose Dividend and Enhancement Possibilities are 
enlarged by Diversified Sources of Income for the issuing companies. 


All this, and more, is offered by the Well-Selected Fire Insurance 


Our Statistical and Trading Departments have helped many 
Satisfied Investors make such selections 


J. K. RICE, 


KQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 Broadway 
New York City 


Private Telephone to Hartford, Conn. 
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Dealers in z 
Fire Insurance Stocks | 
| 
seek securities which represent an 
Ve will gladly serve you 
JR. & CO. 
Telephones: 
9030-9039 
Rector 9048-9053 | 
9060-9065 | 
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Annual Report of 
Commissioner Dunham 


Now EXAMINING AUTOMOBILE 





Discusses Recent Strengthening of 
Company and Modification of Its 
Underwriting Department 


In his. annual Commissioner 
Dunham of Connecticut says that the 


Connecticut Department is now engaged 


report 


in an extensive examination of the Au- 


tomobile Insurance Co. Continuing he 


said : 

“When this company filed its annual 
statement as of December 31, 1924, it 
became apparent that the financial con- 
dition of the company was unsatisfac- 
tory. Throughout 1925 much considera- 
tion was given to the situation and at the 
suggestion of this department the re- 
sources of the company were amplified 
by the issue of 20,000 shares of additional 
capital (par value $100), at $300 per 
share, thereby adding $4,000,000 to the 
corporate surplus. 

“During the course of the year 1925 
the underwriting experience of the com- 
pany appeared more unfavorable, and in 
December, 1925, it became evident that 
the company would not be able to show 
adequate reserves, such as would be re- 
quired by the huge volume of insurance 
which was being written. A _ contract 
was, therefore, made with the Continen- 
tal and Fidelity-Phenix insurance compa- 
nies, whereby they reinsured 40% of the 
outstanding liability of the Automobile 
Insurance Company on all large lines ex- 
cept Ocean Marine, thus reducing the 
amount of reserves required to be set up 
by the Automobile Insurance Co. 

“The 1925 annual statement of the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co., nevertheless, still 
showed a very unsatisfactory condition, 
and this department began an examina- 
tion of the company immediately after 
the statement was filed. It soon be- 
came evident that certain treaties, under 
which large amounts of insurance were 
being written, were improvident and in- 
jurious, and that the liabilities of the 
company had been considerably underes- 
timated, so that a rehabilitation of, the 
company was necessary. 

Recapitalization 

_“A radical recapitalization was, accord- 
ingly, effected in the following manner: 
The Automobile Insurance Co. voted to 
issue $1,000,000 of additional capital stock 
at $1,200 per share, thereby adding $12,- 
000,000 to the assets available for the 
protection of policyholders. The Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., which owned approx- 
imately 75% of the stock of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, con- 
tracted to purchase the entire amount of 
additional stock of the Automobile In- 
surance Co. It has already paid to the 
Automobile Insurance Co. $8,000,000, and 
its contract provides that the additional 
$4,000,000 will be paid before the end of 
1926. * 

“The Aetna Life Insurance Co. has 
voted to increase its capital from $10,- 
100,000 to $15,000,000, by the issuance of 
50,000 additional shares at $200 per share, 
thereby providing for the acquisition of 
$5,000,000 in corporate surplus, to offset 
In part the large payment made to the 
Automobile Insurance Co. 

“The underwriting policy of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. has also been ex- 
tensively modified. Several of the most 
unprofitable treaties have been cancelled, 
and others are in’ process of cancellation. 
Assurances are given that the volume of 
business accepted will be conservatively 
restricted, so that in future the financial 
condition of. the company may be un- 
questionably strong. 

he current examination by this de- 

Partment has not yet been completed, 
and our final figures are not at present 
available. It has, therefore, been neces- 
Sary to show in this report the figures 


taken from the company’s annual state- 
ment, as filed.” 





Storm Over Insurance Guild 


Alliance With 


The Guild of Insurance Officials of 
Great Britain has just held a stormy 
meeting, largely growing out of a reso- 
lution by J. L. Halliwell, Manchester 
insurance man, instructing the National 
Council to appoint a sub-committee to 
consider the advisability of affiliating 
the Guild with the Trades Union Con- 
gress. 

J. Cummings, of Edinburgh, hoped the 
resolution would be withdrawn. He was 
surprised to see it on the agenda after 
the pathetic and tyrannical exhibitions 
of power the Trades Union Congress 
gave in the general strike. 

The chairman hoped there would be 
no discussion on the question of that 
strike. 

Mr. Cummings, continuing, said the 
congress was composed of “hordes of 
human beings in whom animal propen- 
sities predominated,” and who were, in 
consequence, ready to follow any. able 
and energetic leader in any enterprise 
that promised personal interest, though 
it aroused passions, however immoral 
and detrimental to the community. 


Labor Unions 
Proposed in Great Britain 


P. Livesey (Manchester) said he was 
ashamed to sit in conference with any 
man who sank so low as to describe his 
fellows as a “horde of people animated 
by animal passions.” 

J. C. Atkinson (Liverpool) declared 
that if the resolution were not absolute- 
ly and completely wiped out ‘by the con- 
ference he reckoned there would be a 
thousand resignations from the Guild, 
and the first resignation they would get 
from the “Royal” would be his own. 

T. F. Mitchell (Dublin) also expressed 
his intention of resigning if the resolu- 
tion were passed. 

S. W. Wimhurst (London) hoped the 
resolution would be withdrawn. 
Kventually the mover and 
were allowed to withdraw the 

tion, 


seconder 
resolu- 


—_—~. 


LAURENCE E. FALLS RETURNS 
Laurence FE. Falls, assistant secretary 
of the American of Newark, has _ re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
lennsylvania, where he visited a num 
ber of agencies for the company. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, and the management of THE 
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“AMERICA FORE" 


A building may be fireproof— 


but so is a furnace! 


Recently, within a half mile of the Home Office, three well 
known, modern “fireproof” buildings have suffered heavy damage 
by fire. Because of the false feeling of security engendered by 
the term “fireproof” many tenants had no fire insurance or too 


Throughout the country there are many occupants of “fire- 
proof” buildings without the protection of fire insurance because 
they do not realize that although a building is constructed of 
fire resistive materials, its inflammable contents can burn with 
the fierce intensity of fuel in a furnace. 


Recent “fireproof fires” have proven that absolute security 
from fire loss can only be obtained by a policy in a “fireproof” 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman of tHe Boaro, 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenr. 
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Why National Board 
Building Is a Model 


For Fire Resistance 


STORY OF ITS PROTECTION 
for Future Con- 
This Country; Its 


Beauty Is Preserved 


Built to Set Example 
struction in 


The new home office building of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters ts 
looked upon as .a model fire resistive 
tructuré It was constructed with the 
idea of containing nearly every latest 


with 
buildings 
example 


device jor protection against fire, 
the thought that other new 
will, in part at least, follow the 


et here and thus aid in the campaign 
agaist fire hire insurance men view 
with pride the National Board building 
because it represents to them the great 
est step taken in building in the move to 
nunimize serious dangers from fire. 

In the latest issue of “Safeguarding 


\merica Against Fire,” the 
of the National Board, which will ap 
pear this there is published a de 
tailed story of the construction of the 
National Board building General arti 
cles about the building have been pub 
lished before, but none is so complete 
in details as that from which the fol 
lowing extracts are taken: 
The Building in Detail 

The National Board of Fire Under 
writers building (as it 1s officially 
called) rises from the basement to a 
height of fourteen stories with two pent 


official organ 


week, 


houses contaming SCTVICK features, 
amonye them two water tanks of 18,000 
@llons combined capacity to feed the 
automatic sprinkler system which runs 


offices ol 
conception the build 
inuence, and is of the 
type now contributing so 

picturesqueness of the 


throughout the corridors and 
floor In its 
Italian 
new “set-back” 
niarkedly to the 


every 


me Is OF 


kyline of Manhattan. The outer walls 
tart at vrade with a granite base, the 
rest of the masonry being red matt face 
brick On John street the facade is 
composed wholly of limestone up to the 
third story level, with a continuing 
architrave of the same material to the 
fourth 


The structure is located in the 
of the fire insurance district of New 
York and has a O85 foot frontage on 
John street and 151.5 feet on Gold, The 


center 


main entrance is at No. 85 John street. 
There are 130488 square feet of space, 
exclusive of corridors, including 7,035 


square feet in the basement, the Na 
tional Board taking a total of 26,098 
Windows on the John and Gold street 
well as on the court, are of 
transparent polished wired-, dass set in 
olid metal frames and sash 
the party lines 
. ble-hung type, 


1 
S1ces, is 


Those on 
are of the Campbell dou 
with hollow metal frames 


and sash and polished wired-glass. 
All the main, or permanent partitions 
in the building are of hollow clay tile, 


with a few subdividing partitions of 
gypsum blocks independently supported 
by structural steel members, while the 
interior otfhee partitions are of hollow 
metal with non-transparent glass lights, 
rendering the whole interior unusually 
light 

In the vestibule, main entrance, and 
throughout the first floor hallway, the 
wainscoting 1s of marble from floor to 
ceiling Some of the floors above, too, 
have marble wainscoting, 4 feet 5inches 
high; other floors have a low base of 
marble or terrazzo. On the first floor 


the marbles used are 
Napoleon gray; 
the other floors 

Throughout — the 


arch S are 


pink Lepanto and 
Tavernelle is used on 


building all floor 
of reinforced cinder 
the floors in the evelator 
finished in terrazzo, while 
have a cement 
Ceilings are thre 
tered directly on the 
beams and girders, « 
employed 
Protected Against Corrosion 
Exterior wall columns are protected 


concrete ; 
corridors are 
those in the 
base and_ finish, 

gypsum, plas 
underside of floors, 
xcept where hung 


othces 


coal 


ceilings are 
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Safeguards Against Fire in New 
Building of The National 
Board 


Structural steel frame, exterior 
columns protected by brick, interior 
columns protected by hollow clay 
tile backed with concrete; each 
course of clay tile tied with No. 12 
gauge galvanized wire. 

Floor arches’ reinforced 
concrete. 

All windows polished wired glass 
with solid metal or hollow metal 
frames and sashes. 

Main partitions hollow clay tile; 
subdividing partitions gypsum block 
with indipendent steel supports; in- 
terior office partitions hollow metal 
with non-transparent glass lights. 

Ceilings three coat gypsum plas- 
tered directly on concrete, except 
where hung ceilings are employed. 

Floor surfaces marble, terrazzo 
and cement. 

Interior doors and frames hollow 
metal. 

Completely cut-off main stairway; 
steel frame and risers, cement and 
terrazzo treads. 

Smoke-proof fire tower with auto- 
matically closing metal fire doors on 
each floor. 

Automatic fire doors dividing both 
the 11th and 12th floors. 

Elevator shafts fully inclosed with 
6-inch hollow tile, plastered surface. 

Close-fitting sliding elevator shaft 
doors of hollow metal. 

Standpipes with outlets and hose 
on floor landings of main stairway 
and fire tower. 

Complete automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem throughout, with two sources of 
water supply. 

Strategically placed fire  extin- 
guishers of the soda acid, the foam 
and the tetrachloride types. 

A. D. T. watch, fire alarm, sprin- 
kler supervisory and water flow pro- 
| tection. 


cinder 








by brick, with the additional protection 


eflorded by tile furring on the inside of 
all exterior walls. In order to. safe- 
guard the supporting wall columns 
against corrosion from moisture, they 
were plastered with rich Portland ce- 
ment mortar, called parging, as an add- 


ed protection over the 
Since stonework is not to be 
upon for shielding 


paint, 

relied 
stecl members against 
fire, because a blaze of even moderate 
intensity is likely to cause its ruin by 
spalling, all stone encasement of steel 
cirders and columns is backed with solid 


brick-work. Interior columns are cov- 


cred with hollow clay tile backed with 
concrete, except in the basement where 
brick is used. Each course of blocks, 
it should be noted, is tied with heavy 
galvanized iron wire; spiral binding was 
not permitted. Special care was thus 
taken to safeguard these members 
ayainst interior fire damage and_possi- 


ble collapse. 

Needless to say, the 
pletely sprinklered, the Grinnel Com- 
pany taking care of the installation. The 
system is of the wet-pipe type, having 
two independent supplies of water. One 
is provided by two cylindrical gravity 
tanks, each with a capacity of 9,000 gal- 
lons, installed in the second story of one 
of the roof pent-houses, as previously 
mentioned, This assures water supply 
of 12% per cent of the sprinklers in any 
one st for twenty minutes, at an 
average discharge of 20 gallons a minute 


building is com- 





for each head. As for the other source 
ol water, that is derived from an auto- 
matic electrically driven fire pump in the 
basement; in addition there is a Sia- 
mese steamer connection outside the 
building on each street front. Just in- 
side the building, in a horizontal section, 


is a straightway check valve, and be- 
tween this point and the Siamese con- 
nection there is a drip pipe and valve 
for the purpose of draining the section 
to prevent possible freezing. A sprink- 
ler alarm valve on the riser will give 


warning in case of fire or leakage. 

lor house service water will be sup- 
plied from a 6,500 gallon tank located 
in the third story of the pent-house and 
kept filled by two 200-gallon-a-minute 
pumps in the basement. Stand-pipes, 
taking supply from this tank, and with 
fire department connections on the 
street, are provided in the main stairway 
as well as within the smokeproof fire 
tower in the rear; at each floor landing 
in an outlet, with 2'4-inch Underwriters’ 
Laboratories labeled linen hose. 

Hot Water Pipes of Brass 

All hot water pipes are of brass and 
the cold water pipes of genuine wrought 
iron. Waste pipes, vents, and so forth, 
are of commercial wrought iron. ‘There 
are lavatories in each story for both men 
and women, with rest rooms for women 
adjoining their quarters. 

there are six passenger 
one ash-hoist, 


elevators and 
the former being of gear- 


less electric traction type made by the 
Gurney Elevator Company. Elevators 
have a speed of 600 feet a minute. 


Since the vertical openings are respon- 
sible for the rapid spread of most fires 
in buildings, the elevator shafts have 
been fully inclosed with plastered 6-inch 
hollow tile supported at each floor and 
securely anchored. The floor openings 
have, of course, substantial steel fram- 
ing, ‘the vertical members of which are 
securely attached to the floor framing, 
above as well as below. 

Special attention has been given to the 


fii of the sliding elevator doors; these 
ust tightly seal the doorways, so as 
to prevent the filling of the elevator 


shatts with smoke and hot gases, in the 
event of a fire. This closure will pre- 
clude the spread of fire from floor to 
floor by this avenue. Shafts choked with 
gases and smoke quickly become unten- 
nabébie, and, furthermore, such accumu- 
lations are like ‘ly to explode. Elevator 
shaft doors are made of hollow metal. 

On both the eleventh and twelfth 
floors, there are normally open fire-doors, 
equipped with quick-acting release, at 
the half-way point in each story. In case 
of fire these will automatically close, di- 
vide the fire area, and cut off hes flames 
from either the rear or front portions 
of the building, as the case may be, 
leasing at least one protected stairway 
available for egress. 

It was decided not to maintain a pri- 
vate power plant for the building and 
consequently it will use Edison current 
for all power purposes and steam from 
the New York Steam Company. The 
steam system is of the gravity type. The 
complex electric wiring system naturally 
follows carefully the provisions of the 
National Electric Code. 


Spread of Fire Checked 


In a great many buildings which are 
otherwise fairly fire-resistive, blazes that 
occur are spread by means of wooden 
floors, doors and trim. This contingency 
has been eur urded against in the National 
Board Building in two ways: by provid- 
ing sprinklers and. by employing ap- 
proved hollow metal door frames and 
sash bearing the label of the Underwrit- 


—_—. 


ers’ Laboratories. Such small amounts 
of wood as have been used were treated 
by the “fire-proofing” process. 

The main stairway is cut off complete. 
ly by fire-doors on every floor and has 
a steel frame and risers and cement 
treads. This stairway is located in the 
front of the building, and in the rear 
there is an interior, smokeproof_ fire- 
tower for purposes of emergency exit. 
This is the safest form of fire exit 
known and permits the egress of tenants 
from all floors without encountering 
smoke or flame, even though the whole 
building be ablaze. The snugly-fitting 
metal fire-doors at each floor are self. 
closing and will never be allowed to re- 
main open. In —— this tower 
the specifications of the National Board 
Building Code were followed to the let- 
ter. 

Special shafts and conduits are pro- 
vided for the telephone wiring, so that 
repairs, changes and additional installa- 
tions can be made promptly and without 
damaging walls or partitions. 

The walls are parapeted at the roofs 
in order to afford protection against even 
the remote possibility of flames lapping 
over the edifice from adjoining struc- 
tures. Roofing consists of built up tar 
and felt, with promenade tile on the 
main portion and slag on the two pent- 
house roofs. On the roofs of the set- 
backs, the same kind of tile is used. 
All flashings are of copper. 


Alarm and First Aid Features 


In The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Building the alarm and “first-aid” 
features, as might be expected, represent 
the ultimate in safety. First there is 
the ordinary alarm service of the Ameri- 
can District Telegraph, with boxes on 
every floor. At night the watchman’s 
remnds are checked by the “tour system.” 
Failure, for any reason, on the part of 
the w atchman to begin or end his tour 
through the building is noted at the cen- 
tral office, wherefrom a runner is dis- 

(Continued on Page 30) 


io AGENT ‘complainingly):"Hey, Bill, 

whats your hurry? Wait a minute! 

HIS PARTNER texcitedly):"I cant! We'll 
miss this chance to Get the Best in 
THE WORLD /" 
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printing firm 
who is a 
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i icine iene = 
— Dorset Discusses 
Testing Safes for Fire sae aaa 
SPEAKER AT ‘AD CONFERENCE 
© Re 
Resistance Says Blotters Have Been Used With 
Success by Insurance Com- 
f . eS panies and Others 
wee resistance tests for safes sub- one-hour fire resistance tests, respec- Franklin Dorset, of the 
Fire - re ain ie the United — tively. Under the Government specifica- of Whittet & Shepperson, 
ited for purcna: ; tion, the maximum internal temperature — prominent authority on the 


Sates Government are conducted by the 
first Resistance Section of the Burges 
¢ Standards to determine whether they 
conform with Government specifications. 
Below is a view of the interior of a 
afe of the Class “B” type which has 
iyst undergone a two-hour fire resist- 
ance test. The safe was placed in a 
fymmace and subjected to a maximum 
temperature of 1,850 degrees Fahren- 
hit. In order to pass the Government 


specifications successfully, S. H. Ing- 
jerg, chief of the Fire Resistance Sec- 
jon, explained, the maximum tempera- 





Courtesy of United States Daily 


lure permitted for the inside of the safe 
83 $50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After the test of the safe, pictured 
above, only slight discoloration of the 
papers and other documents in the safe 
‘sulted. This discoloration was attri- 
buted largely to steam formed in the in- 
terior of the safe. The test was con- 
Ueted for the General Supply Commit- 
ee of the Treasury Department, which 
ats, in a limited way, as purchasing 
Kent for the various governmental de- 
bettments and independent establish- 
ents, 

There are three classes of fireproof 
safes: “A” “B” and “C,” which are 





tbjected to four- hour, two-hour and 


of 350 degrees Fahrenheit permitted in- 


side of safes during or after test is laid 
dowr to keep the contents below the 
ignition point. The ignition point of 


paper is between 400 and 425 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

When the internal temperature 
reaches 375 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the legibility of any writing which may 
be on the paper is impaired, through 
charring and browning. 

In the test of the safe pictured below 
a material loss in the weight of the safe 
was aetected after it had undergone the 





fire intensities. This loss was attributed 
‘o dehydration of the cement or gyp- 
sum in the insulation of safes. The 


chemically combined water in these sub- 
stances, it was explained, is liberated by 
the intense heat. This water aids large- 
ly in keeping down the temperature in 
the safe. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 

The agricultural committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council will hold its 
first meeting in Chicago on June 28 to 
lay out a program and appoint sub-com- 
mittees. The committee consists of lead- 
ing fire insurance, agricultural and pub- 
licity men. 


subject of 
talk on the 
as an effective ad 
before the Insurance 
Conference at Philadelphia 


blotters, gave an 
subject of the blotter 
vertising medium 
Advertising 
on ‘Tuesday. 

His remarks were in 
“Blotters with insurance 
have become habitual and, 
things which are habitual, 
become dangerously 
times. There is almost a temptation on 
the part of the insurance man to ask 
‘What good are the blamed things, any- 
way?’ and the answer is, ‘Little indeed 
when they are thoughtlessly prepared 
and carelessly used. Let us pause here 
to investigate the blotter question, and 
see if the blotter as an advertising me- 
dium has any real merit. This is the 
ee test of every good product. 
Good advertising will sell anything once, 
perhaps twice. Only real merit will se Hl 
a thing over and over again. Continued 
success is the crucial test of everything. 

Blotters Used by Everyone 

Advertising put Ivory soap on the 

market—good soap kept it there. Ad- 


interesting 


as follows: 
companies 
like many 
they tend to 
monotonous at 


part 


vertising helped the sales of Ford cars 

real value sold them to the same peo 
ple year after year. , Upon investigation 
of any nationally known product, we 
find that real merit is after all the fun 
damental cause of its success.” 

Speaking of the wide use that has 
been made of the blotter form of pub- 
licitv, Mr. Dorset said: 

“Blotters have been used year after 
year, season after season, by the same 


people; manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, 
professional men have all used this form 
of publicity and seemingly found it suc- 
cessful. Why then shouldn’t insurance 
companies find them equally effective? 
‘If blotters have proven an effective 
medium for others with the same prob 
lem, why shouldn’t they prove just as 
effective for the insurance man? 
Make Blotters Human 

“QO. G. Rieck, superintendent of sup- 
plies for the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
says in part: ‘There must be some 
good reason why we are obliged to in 
crease our printing orders for calendar 
blotters steadily each year, and we can 
only ascribe this to its effectiveness as 
a soliciting document. We believe that 
blotter advertising is more resultful than 
any other form of literature.’ 


“Assuming that blotters have not in 
every case proven effective advertising 
for the insurance man, the fault then 
must lic in the weakness of the mes- 
sage, not in the weakness of the me- 
dium. 

“Good blotters are simply geod sales 
men in print. The same qualities that 
make good salesmen likewise produce 
good blotters. Let’s look at it a mo- 
ment from the negative side. Your star 
salesman wouldn’t go into a man’s of- 
fice. and say, ‘I represent the Life In 
surance Company of Utopia, assets 75 
million, resources 16 quadrillion; here’s 
a picture of our building. Fred R 
Smith, general agent, Podunk, Alaska.’ 


Yet many blotters do just that and you 
expect them to help sell insurance! 


“1 First, let’s make our blotters hu- 
man. Let’s have more of you and less 
of me. Let them tell what a policy will 
do for John Smith and Bill Jones, not 
what a darn good company we happen 
to be. 

“2. Let’s give our blotters a real mes- 
seve, Your salesman in selling a man 


tries to sell him a policy for a definite 
nced—to educate his «children, to pro- 
tect his business, to safeguard his mort- 
gage. Why shouldn’t your blotters do 
the same thing? Blotters prepared to 
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fill a real need on the part of the pros- 
pect are a real help to your agency men 
and will be used in selling 
rather. than as a filler foi 
baskets. 

“The answer, when properly prepared 
and effectively used--blotters are a real 
sales investme nt, an investment in agen- 
cy help, an investment in educating the 
prospect, an investment in 
keeping sold—insurance.” 


insurane 
agency waste 


selling and 


MERCANTILE U. & O. 


Travelers Chine: Siti Good Selling 
Points for Local Fire Agent 
to Employ 
Some good points on the 


: ap plication 
of mercantile use 


and occupancy insur 
ance are given in the latest issue of the 
Travelers ‘ ‘Protection,” which says: 
“Whereas a manufacturer suffers in 
case of fire the loss of profits on goods 
mafiufactured prior to the date of the 


fire, the owner of a mercantile establish- 
ment suffers only the loss of profits 
earned from the day to day operation 


f his business. 
_ “Use and occupancy, therefore, is the 
form to sell the merchant as this pays 
his day-by-day loss of profits and fixed 
charges which starts with the day of the 
fire and ends upon the day the building 
and/or stock is back in condition for him 
to completely resume business. He has 
no additional profit tied up in goods on 
hand at the date of the fire, such as a 
manufacturer might have, because there 
is no profit in acquiring the stock on his 


shelves. His only profit is derived from 
the sale of that stock over the counter 
and that profit is included in the use 


and occupancy coverage. 

“The only condition that a profits and 
commissions policy should — properly 
cover, would be in the case of a mer- 
chant, contracting agent or commission 
agent, who had a stock of merchandise 
in storage awaiting sale in which he had 
a profit that would be lost in case that 
particular stock was destroyed. The in- 
demnity in this case should be for the 
net profits, plus freight and storage 
charges, such as advertising, as may be 
properly charged against that specific 
stock of goods.” 


ARTHUR WALKER HONORED 
Arthur Walker, 


manager of 
the Royal 


the Car & 


assistant 
Exchange, and 


(;seneral, and vice preside nt of the Prov- 
ident Fire, last Thursday celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec- 


tion with the Royal Exchange. In honor 
of the occasion he was presented with 
bouquets of roses and with a handsome 
gold watch, chain and pencil from the 
office and field staff. In the evening the 
United States manager, Gayle T. For- 
bush, gave a dinner and theatre party 


to Mr. Walker. 


HAIL INSURANCE REBATES 

A warning against the making or tak- 
ing of rebates in hail insurance has been 
issned by Superintendent of Insurance 


Fisher of Alberta, Canada. There have 
been accusations of splits in commis- 
sions. 


TALKS ON SALVAGE CORPS 
John Ashmead, of New York, enei- 
neer of the National Joard of Fire 
Underwriters. spoke recently before the 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters 
on salvage corps and their work. 
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Sidelights on New 
ingiand Agents’ Meet 
ATTENDANCE WAS NOT LARGE 


But Wide Variety of Subjects and Large 
Number of Speakers Made 
Meeting Snappy 


Gloomy weather and a comparatively 
small attendance failed to dampen the 
ardor and enthusiasm of those attending 
the summer convention of the New Eng- 


land Associations of Insurance Agents at 
the Hotel Griswold at Eastern Point, 
Conn., last week. Over 335 agents and 
their families and guests were present, 
but this was the smallest number pres- 
tnt at any of the summer conventions 
since they were inaugurated, One of the 


features of the gathering was the appear 
ince of the WU. S. submarine $13; which 
was inspected by the agents, and which 
wok oa small party aboard for a trip 
under the waters of the Thames River. 

Several of the more important ad 
dresses were published in last week’s is 
sue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

\ few over three hundred sat down to 
the opening get-together dinner at the 
hotel on Monday evening. Some 14 of 
the principal New England state officials, 


a the guests of the convention, were 
at the head table and Chairman Thomas 
1). Faulkner of the New England Advis- 


An invocation was 


ory Board presided, 
i Alexander Pitt 


given by Rey. Dr. David 
of Norwich, Conn. 

Chairman Faulkner opened the after- 
dinner talks briefly, after which Mayor 
William C. Foy of New London extended 
cordial greetings to the visitors. A let- 
ter of weleome from Governor ‘Trumbull 
of Connecticut was read, which regretted 
his inability to be present through ne- 
cessity of being in Philadelphia. James 
past national president of Nor- 
wich, also extended welcome, and inci- 
dentally took advantage of an in¢errup- 
tion to administer a rebuke to some who 
were disturbing the speakers. 


LL. Case 


Howard P. Dunham Speaks 

Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut’ was next presented and 
made a plea for a higher premium in- 
come for the companies, who, he said, 
could not continue to be mere banking 
institutions and rely solely on their in- 
vestments to raise money to pay losses. 
The untrained agent he said was a men- 
ace to the business and the agency sys- 
tom was today in the balance. He ex- 
a tremendous expansion of 
business in the next 20 


Commissioner 


pect d to see 
the insurance 
years 

~ Ralph Sweetland, secretary of the New 


Kneland Insurance Exchange, of Boston, 

- ’ 
drought a message from the company's 
New England organization. 


Warren S. Shaw, secretary of the New 
Enyvland Advisory Board, then presented 
his annual report of the work of the 
board during the year. 

Former President Eugene A. Beach, of 
the New York Association of Insurance 
\vents, was called to the platform to say 
a word as to the work done in New York 
state. Ile showed how team play had 
been effective in that state in securing 
the defeat of the plan of the New York 
Automobile Association to form a mu- 
tual insurance company to handle all au- 
tomobile insurance of its members. 

\ telegram from Frank L. Gardner, 
former president of the New York As- 
sociation, also gave the delegates a pleas- 
ant greeting. A similar message came 
from the Insurance Club of Atlantic City. 

James W. Cook of Providence, R. T., 
Fred R. Smith of Haverhill, Mass., and 
Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., were 
appointed a committee on resolutions. 

Team Play and Company Service 


James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., 
opened the first general discussion of the 
convention on the subject of “Team play 
and its relation to insurance companies’ 
service.” He said that agents could get 
business in New England with compara- 
tively little effort and that the idea of 
talking on team play was more that the 
agents might profit by the discussions 


Citivines Manner 
of Rate Increases 


IN THE S. E. U. A. TERRITORY 
W. H. Bennett, of National Assn., Says 
Companies Failed to Cooperate 
With Agents 


Local agents in the South were not so 
disturbed by the recent increase in fire 
rates by the South Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, as they were by the 
abrupt manner in which the increases 
were announced, according to Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
speaking yesterday at Charlottesville, 
Va., before the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents. Mr. Bennett charac 
terized the companies’ action as a de- 
parture from the principle of cooperation 
with the agents in winning the public 
confidence of the public. 

There is no opposition on the part of 
agents to rate increases generally, be 
cause they recognize the truth of the 
recent statement of President Kurth of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers that the present level of rates is not 
productive of a fire underwriting profit, 
Mr. Bennett said: 

“It is sound economics that the com- 
panics should be permitted to derive an 
underwriting profit in fire insurance. 
Next to the companies themselves, no 
body of men realizes and recognizes this 
fact better than the agents. Nor does 
anyone realize better than the agents the 
economic necessity of offsetting a con- 
stantly mounting underwriting — loss. 
Thus, for instance, when rate increases 
were found imperative in Virginia, it 
would seem to have been the part of 
wisdom to notify not only the insurance 
department, but the local agents as well, 
viving the basis for the increase. On the 
one hand official sanction of the in- 
creased rates, if found necessary, would 
have been gained immediately, and on 
the other full understanding by the 
agents, which would have been most 
helpful and enabled them to explain in- 
creases when questioned by the public. 
Button Hears of Increase From Agent 

“The laws of Virginia require that a 
copy of any agreement on rates be filed 
with the Commissioner of Insurance, 
“prior to its taking effect,’ yet we are 
told that the first indication Commis- 
sioner Button had that a new agreement 
had been entered into came in a request 
from an agent who asked his opinion of 
the increase. As you know, agents were 
first informed on the morning of May 


12th when they received a notice that 
rates on dwellings not under full pro- 
tection, and mercantile risks had been 


advanced 10 per cent., ee 25 per cent. 
on manufacturing risks and special haz- 
ards. The increases were to be effec- 
tive on May Ist, but were postponed to 
May 15th. Accompanying the notice of 
increase was a letter from the manager 
of the South Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation containing some general state- 
ments to the effect that the loss record 
in the State had reached a figure which 
precluded the possibility of a reasonable 
profit, and that, therefore, an increase 
was necessary if the companies were to 
derive an underwriting profit, preserve 
their solvency and maintain § reserves 








into 
local 


and when they went home get 
closer touch and relations with 
boards and local associations. 

Frank R. Bell of West Virginia told of 
his scheme of using blotters to carry 
messages to the public. 

President Fred R. Smith of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association urged a better se- 
lection of agents by the companies. 
President J. E. Traill of Vermont. be- 
lieved the companies made a mistake in 
using adjustment bureaus in making ad- 


justments. He thought better results 
were obtained, a better feeling estab- 
lished, and the welfare of the business 


better taken care of when the company’s 
own men settled the losses, 
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Fire Ad Men Get Slant 
On Agent’s Problem 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT URGED 





Frederick Hickman of Atlantic City Said 
He Got Lots of Inspiration From 
Company House Organs 

The way in which Frederick Hickman, 
vice-president of C. J. Adams Co., a 
local agency in Atlantic City, ties uu 
his local newspaper advertising with the 
national advertising of the insurance 
companies he represents, presented food 
for thought at the fire group session of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Philadelphia on Tuesday. One of the 
best suggestions developing out of the 
discussion following Mr. Hickman’s talk 


was from John W. Longnecker, adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford Fire. 
Mr. Longnecker recommended that the 


company ad men should get together in 
a sort of co-operative effort in helping 
the local agents in their advertising, just 
as special agents of a number of differ- 
ent companies work together on a big 
risk. 

Mr. Hickman’s agency, for example, 
represents 50 companies. “Why couldn’t 
those of us who are represented in his 
office each take some particular phase of 
his advertising problem and work it out 
for him?” suggested Mr. Longnecker. 
‘The ultimate result will be for the good 
«f all of us. In my opinion the crying 
need today is for more planned adver- 
using by the local agent. | always keep 
in mind that in fire insurance a company 
cannot profit one nickel from any par- 
ticular advertising campaign until the 
local agent gets his.” 

Favors Company Ads in Trade Papers 

Mr. Hickman brought out in his talk 
that co-operative advertising was a good 
thing for a limited length of time. He 
eaid that company house organs helped 
him a lot; he reads them religiously, 
fecling that the educational material 
they contained, especially on the various 
coverages, was the most valuable. One 
suggestion made was to inject more of 
the American Magazine style of human 
interest into house organs. When asked 
by Charles FE. Freeman, advertising man- 


azer, Ameriea Fore Group, what he 
thought of trade paper advertising as a 
help to the local agent, Mr. Hickman 


said: “Some of the ads are striking, 
particularly those reflecting dignity. I 
‘on't like the ‘ginger bread’ style much. 
Educational copy boosting insurance 
generally is more valuable in my mind 
than copy praising one particular com- 
pany.” Mr. Hickman followed up this 
thought by praising the educational arti- 
cles which appeared in the daily news- 
papers following the Untermeyer inves- 








tigation some years ago. 

commensurate with their increasing 
liabilities. 

“As soon as Commissioner Button 


learned of this increase, he declared that 
he would not permit the new rates to 
become effective until he had been shown 
definite figures and the necessity for the 
increases had been demonstrated by the 
loss ratio of the state. He announced 
also that if agents wrote at the increased 
rates, they would act in violation of the 
state insurance laws and that he would 
require them to return excess premiums 
to assureds. The companies were no- 
tified of his action; then a strange result 
followed. The companies insisted that 
the agents write at the increased rates 
or have their policies returned ‘not ap- 
proved.’ 

“While Commissioner Button approved 
the increase in the main, when figures 
had been shown him, yet the commotion 
caused by the method employed is likely 
to result in legislative notice of such 
summary action. What may follow in 
the shape of insurance legislation we do 
not know, but we do know that if objec- 
tionable. measures are proposed, the 
agents who were placed in an anomalous 
position will be called upon as usual to 
spring to the aid of the companies,” 


Blue Goose Holds 
Annual Gathering 


HERVEY L. DRAKE IS SPEAKER 
Former Counsel for Insurance Depart. 
ment Discusses Acquisition Costs 
and Expense Limitation Rules 
The annual meeting and dinner of the 
New ets City Pond of the Order of 
the Blue Goose took place at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, 85 John street, Ney 
York City, Monday night. 
officers followed the dinner 

tainment. 

The following persons were 
Most loyal gander, FE. C. Ryan, special 
agent, Hanover lire; supervisor of the 
hock, Wallace Kelly, branch secretary 
ot the Yorkshire; custodian of the gos- 
lings, W. V. A’ Keeler, special agent, 
American Kagle; guardian of the pond 
, W. Doremus, president of the Syl. 
vania of Pennsylvania; keeper of the 
golden ; 


Election of 
and enter- 


elected: 


goose, Clarence Axman, editor, 
the Eastern Underwriter; wielder oj 
the goose quill, F. J. Breen, National 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The following were elected delegates 
to the Grand Nest meeting at Milwau- 
kee in September: E. C. Ryan and F, J, 
Breen. : 

The chief speaker of the evening was 
Hervey L. Drake, former counsel for 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
nant. Mr. Drake spoke, for the most 
pat, on the subject of acquisition costs 
and limitation of expense rules, and the 
question that has been raised by some 
companies as to the right of the Insur- 
ance Department to pass such laws. It 
was his opinion that the fire companies 
have had a rather hard time of it in 
view of these rules, and he gave his 
hearers some encouragement when he 
suid that there was a possibility of their 
being declared unconstitutional by a 
Supreme Court decision. 

Limitation of Expense Not New 

He declared that limitation of expense 
is not a new rule by any means. He 
referred in this connection to laws of 
this kind that were passed, with regard 
to life insurance companies following 
the Armstrong inve stigation in 1906 lim 
iting the powers of life insurance com 
panies. Mr. Drake said, however, that 
he did not believe that the life com 
panies had suffered very much as a re 
sult of this legislation, Speaking of the 
insurance department rules regarding 
limitation of expense and_ their effect 
upon the fire companies, Mr. Drak 
said: “They have made more, | under 
stand, on their investment powers that 
they have on their underwriting pow- 
ers,” 

Another speaker was Henry L. Rose, 
of Rose & Smith, of Baltimore. Mr 
Rese said he had come all the way from 

saltimore so as to be present at a Blue 
(Contined on Fear 31) 





National Board 
(Continued from Page 28) 
patched to ascertain the 
non-receipt of a signal. 
tion, the sprinkler system is equipped 
with the A.D.T. water flow alarm, 8° 
that the moment a sprinkler head be gins 
to discharge, that fact is recorded both 
at the A.D.T. headquarters and in the 
basement ; and, yet further, there is au- 
tomatic supervision of all valves in the 
sprinkler system and of the water tanks, 
any accident to the former- which might 
interrupt fire flow—and in the latter any 
undue lowering of the pressure sounding 
aiarms in both the basement pump-room 
and the A.D.T. offices. So much, then, 
by way of communication of fire, water 
damage or other emergency warnine’s. 
As for the fire-fighting facilities, these 
include, of course, standpipes with hose 
outlets on every landing of the main 
stairway for fire departme nt use; while 


reason for the 
The n, in addi- 


the strictly “first-aid” appliances embrace 
units of all the existing types of extim 
guisher—the 214-gallon soda acid. 
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Difficulties Facing 
Belgian Underwriting 


RATES ARE KEPT BELOW COST 


Heavy Losses Coupled With Having to 
Meet Outside Competition Has 
Hurt Business 


Marine insurance conditions in Bel- 
gium have suffered as in other European 
countries in the 


following the 


reconstruction years 
Great War. Even today 
the business is scarcely on stable ground 
due, as elsewhere, to the excessive com- 
petition for available business. Results 
in 1923 and 1924 were bad and not much 
better in 1925. ‘Those companies which 
did show a profit on last year’s under- 
writing did so, it is said, by refusing to 
accept hull risks on Belgian océan-going 
vessels. Rates for these vessels were 
made in London at low levels, and those 

Selvian underwriters who followed the 
sritish lead accepted business below 
cost. 

The Holborn Agency Corporation, re- 
insurance brokers of New York City, 
which makes a study of European ma- 
rine insurance affairs, has this to say 
with regard to B elgian underwriting : 

“In regard to river business, the un- 
derwriters in Antwerp should have in- 
sisted on following the Dutch or German 
tariffs, which are the only ones giving 
even a chance of profit. Instead they 
followed the English cut in rates. The 
British underwriters, not being familiar 
with such business, felt among other 
things that because it was inland busi- 
ness, the vessels were not subject to such 
tidal fluctuations as ocean vessels and 
apparently failed to take due regard to 
the greater hazard of stranding on the 
many river bars. They also failed to 
consider the fact that the individual 
owner with his whole capital in a river 
steamer or barge would be more careful 
with his investment than the owner of 
large fleets who has to trust to his em- 
ployees to safeguard his. interests. 

“Grain, too, occasioned heavy losses. 
Shipments from La Plata until the last 
reduction in rates, showed a_ good 
chance to profit, but grain cargoes on 
the Danube, and particularly where they 
included towing, were disastrous. In 
both cases results were impaired by the 
heavy losses on Greek ships. Amounts 
paid for strandings and on general av- 
erage deposits were out of all compre- 
hension. 

Heavy Cargo Losses 


“In the cargo business various special 
commodities have brought upon the com- 
panies heavy losses. The reduction of 
rates on wool shipments by foreign com- 
pamies—except the English which are 
bound by the Australian tariff, spoiled 
the chances of a profit on this branch. 
Shipments of oil in tankers proved dan- 
gerous, mainly because of the difficulty 
of definitely fixing the loss or damage or 
of suing the carrier who in most cases 
is also the shipper and assured. Ship- 
ments on board lighters are good risks 
if the underwriters insist on refusing 
wooden vessels, and in maintaining the 
igher rates, but here, too, there was a 
tende ‘ney to cut. 

ishippers did not refrain from char- 
tering Greek steamers which took car- 
goes that would never attract the more 
conservative British steamers, with the 
resulting claims for stranding, collision, 
abandonment, etc. There could hardly 
be avoided without following the English 
method of reinsuring the shipments on 
F. P. A. conditions, which, however. 
would leave very little in the way of 
Premiums. 

“Companies have attempted to ameli- 
orate the rating situation in Antwerp and 
to lay down rules which, should the 


Lloyd’s to Use Drugs 
Clause in All Risks 


CLAUSE IS WIDELY EMPLOYED 
After July 1 It Will Be Difficult to 


Insure Illicit Consignments 
Of Dangerous Drugs 

At a recent meeting of Lloyd’s Under- 
writers’ Association here, it was unan- 
inously decided that on and after July 1 
the Institute Dangerous Drug Clause 
shall be inserted in all cargo policies, ir- 
respective of the interest insured. [It will 
be remembered that last September the 
“Institute Dangerous Drugs Clause” was 
drafted on from the 
Office to the effect that by re- 
fusing to insure 


representations 
Home 
illegal consignments of 
drugs scheduled in the Dangerous Drugs 
Act underwriters might materially assist 
the Government in carrying out its ob- 
ligations under the International Opium 
Convention of 1912, The clause in its 
present form provides that no claim shall 
be paid on drugs to which the convention 
applies unless the proof of loss is accom- 
panied by a certificate or other authori- 
zation from the country of origin or of 
destination. 

At first this clause was used only in 
cases where the interest insured was ex- 
pressly stated to be drugs, but it was 
found that owing to the general terms in 
which some policies are worded with re- 
gard to the interest these drugs could be 
insured as “merchandise, goods, or pro- 
duce,” so that the intention of the clause 
was avoided. In consequence the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters promoted 
an agreement to which both London and 





agents follow them, would go far to- 
wards lowering the loss record. How- 
ever, these agreements have been broken 
almost as soon as made, the agents pay- 
ing no attention whatever to them, and 
the companie s ignoring the violations ap- 
pearing on the dailies; as long as the 
agent was able to supply a considerable 
volume of business. Shortly after the 
War, the companies appointed a great 
many agents, who in most cases had lit- 
tle or no experience, placing in charge 
an ‘Underwriter’ who was not compe- 
tent to deliver ‘profitable business but 
wrote for premiums only. Many of 
these agents ran the marine insurance 
office as a side line to their other busi- 
ness, looking towards additional reve nue 
only. This situation, we understand, 
changing, the business being conce ore 
ed in Antwerp in skilled hands.” 
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Liverpool companies subscribed, and 
which provided that the clause should be 
incorporated in all cargo policies. This 
agreement came into force on April 1, 
and now that Lloyd’s Underwriters have 
adopted a similar agreement, it should 
prove impossible to insure illegal con- 
signments of drugs in the British ma 
rine insurance market, 

It may be recalled that at the Lucerne 
Conference of the International Marine 
Insurance Union last year it was decided 
to adopt the London Dangerous Drugs 
Clause, so that it is now current in many 
Continental markets, and it is to be an- 
ticipated that the union will now advo- 
cate the adoption of the agreements 
made by the companies and Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters. If this prove to be correct, 
illegal dealings in dangerous drugs will 
be very greatly hampered, for although 
under the clause it is possible to insure 
illicit consignments this would be of lit- 
tle avail if, in the event of loss or dam- 
age, it proved impossible to collect the 
claim. 


CREDIT INSURANCE ABROAD 


Functioning of ‘ew Foreign Credit 
Bureau Set Forth by Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce 
A recent issue of the official organ of 
the Berlin Chamber of Commerce de- 
scribes the functioning of the newly 
perfected foreign credit insurance or- 
ganization in Germany. As to rates, it 
had been previously said that the basic 
rate would be 2 per cent for a three to 
four months draft which may be in- 
creased to 3 per cent for countries in 
which business conditions are unsatis- 
factory, or for risks anywhere that ap- 

pear to be less desirable. 

The insurance covers insolvency and 
incapacity to pay. One-third of the risk 
is borne by the assured under all circum- 
stances, and the insurance company is 
liable only for excess loss thereafter. 
The assured is not permitted to cover 
himself elsewhere for this initial liability. 

A special blank is prescribed for in- 
surance applications. These may be sub- 
mitted in any branch office of either in- 
surance company as well as in the office 
of the combined organization. The blank 
provides for a series of questions that 
must be answered, forming the basis on 
which the insurance company can esti- 
mate the risk assumed by it 
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1 South William Street, New York 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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Blue Goose Meeting 


(Continued from Page 30) 


(.oose meeting. He referred with evi- 
dent pride to the splendid enthusiasm 
of the members of the Baltimore Pond, 
telling what membership in it has meant 
to most of them, and of a sixty per cent 
attendance at all their meetings. 

‘The toastmaster was W. V. A. Keeler, 
who conducted the meeting with the 
ease and decortim that is so character- 
istic of him. 

Other speakers were W. E. 
manager, National 
Prior, president, Standard Fire, of 
Trenton. Mr. Mallalieu praised the ex- 
cellent work of Mr. Prior in his admin- 
istration of the New York Pond during 
the past year, and also spoke of the 
affection that the members have for him. 
He then presented Mr. Prior, on behalf 
of the Pond, with a handsome pair of 
scissors containing a magnifying glass. 
Most Loyal Gander Prior responded 
briefly to the remarks of Past Gander 
Mallalieu, thanking him and the mem 
bers for their expression of affection and 
for the token of their esteem. 

‘Toastmaster Keeler also called upon 
Carroll L. De Witt, of Fred S. James & 
Co., for a few remarks. Mr. De Witt 
spoke feelingly of the fine social spirit 
pervading the Pond, and referred hu- 
morously to one or two of his experi- 
ences since he has been connected with 
it 

The entertainment was furnished by 
“Billy” Finlay, the “Man of Talent” of 
Hoboken, and his entertainers, I[t in- 
cluded several popular songs and vaude- 
ville skits. One of the entertainers, a 
Scotch comedian, made a decided hit 
with his singing of old Scotch tunes and 
ballads. The entertainment was one of 
the best that has been given thus far. 
Commissioner Otto Huber, the humor 
ist, caused many laughs with his “topics 
of the day.” 


Mallalieu, 
Board, and O. J. 


FEW CHANGES IN ST. LOUIS 

Although the Fire U nderwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday, 
June 15, unanimously adopted all of the 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws previously approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee on the recommendation 
of the Welfare Committee of the organi- 
zation no radical changes are expected in 
St. Louis underwriting practice for many 
weeks to come. It probably will be Janu 
ary 1, 1927, before the full force and ef- 
fect of the transformation in the regu- 
lations of the body are apparent. 

AN APPROPRIATE WELCOME 

It was quite appropriate for Robert 
E. Deardon, Jr., editor of the “U. S. 
Review” of Philadelphia, to act as din- 
ner host on Sunday evening to sixty in- 
surance advertising men who had ar- 
rived. a day in advance to attend the 
Insurance Advertising Convention at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Mr. Dear- 
don is the veteran insurance journalist 
of Philadelphia and his affair served as 
a get-together and a welcome to those 
coming from out of town. 





Managers of the various departments 
of the Fire Association companies of 
Philadelphia held their annual confer- 
ence last week at the home office there. 
Co-ordination of activity and underwrit- 
ing problems, as well as matters of intra- 
company interests, were discussed, 


; 
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; 
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Bonds on Rubber. Exchange Members 

Some bonds of $50,000 each have re- 
cently been written on members of the 
Rubber Exchange by surety companies. 
The reason for this activity is described 
as follows: 

The clearing house of the Rubber Ex- 
change has increased its strength by se- 
curing from every corporation member 
thereof a guarantee in some form, to the 
extent of g90,000 tor each corporation, in 
addition to the cash guarantee of $10,000 
which the by-laws provide to be de- 
posited in the guarantee fund of the 
clearing house. ‘The reason for provid- 
ing the $50,000 is to give additional in- 
surance of the absolute safety of the 
clearing house against eventuality. The 
clearing house is, if course, indifferent 
whether the $50,000 is in cash, securi- 
ties or surety bonds. 

x * 
Difficulties of a Mayor in Appointing 
a Large Committee 

It was no easy job that Mayor Walker 
had when he picked out that committee 
of more than 400 men and women who 
are to suggest the planning of the me 
tropolis for the future. There areé thou 
sands of celebrated men in this city. 
Celebrity does not mean notoriety. The 
definition generally accepted is well and 
favorably known, as well as influential, 
in a large circle, so a man can be a 
celebrated architect, engineer, artist, sur- 
geon, underwriter, editor, executive, and 
not be known to the ge ‘neral public at 
all. It is being known in one’s own 
business that counts. 

Thus, when the mayor of the town 
finds it necessary to choose a committee 
of celebrities, representing the best 
brains, talent and representation in the 
city, he soon finds that the field is 
crowded with appointive possibilities. He 
divides the possibilities into groups, such 
as the finance, philanthropy, art, science, 
architecture, business, politics, theatre, 
real estate, trade associations, ete., there 
being an amazing number of such divi- 
sions; and then it is necessary for him 
to decide which of the leaders shall be 
chosen. He knows he cannot. satisfy 
everyone, and that many will be. dis- 
appointed. Shall he pick the president 
of the National City Bank? Well, what 
about the president of the Guaranty 
Trust or the Corn Exchange? They 
can’t all be on the committee. Shall 
he name the head of the New York Cen- 
tral? How about the head of the Long 
Island? If he takes Lee Shubert, rep- 
resenting the commercial theatre mana- 
gers, how can he explain overlooking 
those sponsoring the artistic produc- 
tions? If he names the president of the 
Union League Club will not the presi- 
dent of the Democratic Club, or the En- 
gineers’ Club, or some of the five hun- 
dred other clubs, be jealous because they 
are not named? 

It will thus be seen that the appoint- 
ment of such a committee is one that 
is apt to keep the mayor awake at night 
during its composition. The general 
opinion is that he has done very well 
with his City Survey Committee. In life 
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insurance he made quite a number of 


appointments, the Metropolitan Life 
walking away with the honors in that 
direction as three of its officers, three of 
its directors and its architect are on 
the committee. Casualty insurance is rep- 
resented apparently only by William B. 
Joyce. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is represented by Sumner 
Ballard, secretary; the New York Board, 
by James J. Hoey, chairman of the laws 
and legislation committee, and partner 
of Bennett Ellison, president of the New 
York Board. 
The Eastern Underwriter said last 
week that Morgan J. O’Brien of the 
committee is a director of the Equitable. 
le was formerly an Equitable director, 
but is now a director of the Metro- 
politan Life. 
* * x 


The Growth of the Cigarette 

Since hearing complaints of leaf to- 
bacco people over the encroachment of 
the cigarette IT have been watching gath- 
erings of insurance men at one of which, 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, | found a room full of men smok- 
ing, among whom were two pipe and two 
cigar smokers, the rest smoking cig- 
arettes. The men at this meeting were 
heads of agency divisions, the employers 
of many thousands of men. 

Fifteen years ago men of this type 
looked down on cigarette smokers on 
the theory that they were light-headed 
or something. Upon inquiry of them, I 
found that the popularity of the cig- 
arette is partly based on the fact that 
it is regarded as a short smoke so eco- 
nomical that it can be thrown away after 
a few puffs and no great harm done to 
the pocketbook. Lots of people think 
that they have to cling to a cigar to 
the end. 

There has been a lot of deception 
about the cigarette, some smokers hvp- 
notizing themselves into thinking they 
are smoking less through the \ciearette 
route whereas T know some cigarette 
smokers who keep going all the time and 
are really smoking more than formerly. 

Some insurance offices permit smoking, 
and others frown upon it. No matter 
how striet the discipline about tobacco 
in an office T have never seen anyone 
call down. a broker for violating any 
smo'ing regulation. 

Women are seen in the insurance dis- 
trict buying cigarettes in the cigar stores, 
but they do not smoke in the offices, 
feminism not having advanced that far. 

x * x 


A Woman Who Dresn’t Find Insurance 
Conventions Dull 

At the meetine of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau above mentioned, 
there was no more interested spectator 
than a beautiful and very feminine 
woman dressed entirely in white. This 
witness, so absorbed in the proceedings, 
was Mrs. John Marshall Holcombe. wife 
of the manager of the Bureau. She is 
the mother of six children but finds time 
to go to the Bureau conventions and 
also those of the Association of Life 
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Agency Officers. Before moving to Hart- 
ford, she lived in New York City. 

Mr. Holcombe was at one time with 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, of which his 
father was long president. 

ss = 


Providing Food at a Disadvantage 

At the Equitable Society’s group in- 
surance luncheon last week, served to 
seventy-five men from all over the coun- 
try, there was considerable surprise ex- 
pressed by the guests as to where the 
hot food came from as there is no res- 
taurant in the building. 

The secret is that the lunch came from 
the Hotel Pennsylvania across the street 
and was rushed up to the seventeenth 
floor (the group division) in a special ele- 
vator. It was quite a feat at that. 

a 


Met the Pope and Mussolini 
In the interesting trip to Europe from 
which he recently returned, Lee J. 
Wolfe, consulting actuary of this city, 
had audiences in Rome with the Pope 
and with Mussolini. 
* 


Louis Fatio Butler 
[ have been asked what is the middle 
name of Louis F. Butler, president of 
The Travelers Insurance Company. — It 
is lFatio. 
a ee 


P. Tecumseh Sherman to Wander 
Through Europe Again 

In a few days P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
well-known lawyer and expert on work- 
men’s compensation insurance, will sail 
for Europe. Every year Mr, Sherman 
takes a trip of this kind and browses 
around the various countries learning all 
he can about workmen’s compensation 
insurance matters. He has, therefore, 
imbibed a tremendous amount of this in- 
formation. In fact, it is impossible to 
mention any country where workmen’s 
compensation prevails about which Mr. 
Sherman cannot speak authoritatively. 
The surprising angle is that he is ex- 
ceedingly deat and anyone who has ob- 
tained information in foreign countries 
can appreciate the expertly trained mind 
of Mr. Sherman in gathering up all this 
data despite his handicap. 

* * Ox 


Tired of Holding the Bag 

The decision of the Associated Compa- 
nies in compensation insurance, which 
have been writing the extremely hazard- 
ous risks, in serving notice that unless 
higher rates are approved by the differ- 
ent states they will discontinue writing 
the business, is no surprise. The loss 
ratios are amazingly large. One com- 
pany had a loss ratio of more than 300% 
in Colorado coal mines last year. In one 
of the Southern states the loss ratio was 
about 250%. In five years one of the 
Associated Companies lost about $500,000 
on this business. 

The Associated Companies group once 
consisted of ten members. The number 
dropped down to eight. Now there are 
four. The companies which were in the 
field carly made some money and got out. 
Some continued writing these risks indi- 
vidually and then quit. Others are still 
writing them, trying to use their best 
underwriting judgment on each separate 
risk 

The general impression that catas- 
trophes are responsible for these heavy 
losses is erroneous. Catastrophes, of 
course, cause heavy losses but in coal 
mining it is not necéssary to have a ca- 
tastrophe in order to pile up a heavy 
loss ratio. 

One of the members of the Associated 
Companies informed me that the busi- 
ness has expected them to continue writ- 
ing this business in order to stave off 
state insurance. 

“In other words,” he said, “they want 
us to hold the bag. As far as we are 
concerned we are tired of that philan- 
thropic occupation.” 

Compensation insurance is an alluring 
proposition at the start. The first year 
or so companies can make money; then 
for some mysterious reason losses start 
to climb, even if the laws are not made 
more liberal, but as there come constant 
and inevitable increasing of benefits and 


os —_——— 





shortening of waiting periods, the busi- 
ness becomes unprofitable. 
i 


Unique Way to Advertise Company 

Three young ladies in the cashier’s de- 
partment of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Agency of the Bankers’ Life Company 
are making use of the fad of decorated 
“Slickers” to do a little boosting for the 
company. They have utilized the space 
on the back of their raincoats by paint- 
ing a design thereon advertising the 
3ankers’ Life and the company’s Radio 
Station, WHO. Agency Manager T. P, 
Rogers says that when these three girls 
hurry down the streets of Cedar Rapids 
on a rainy morning they are the envy of 
all the girls in the city. 

. > 


Easy Payment Plan Popular 

Eleven employees of the P. Brody & 
Sons Company, one of the leading busi- 
ness institutions in the city of Des 
Moines, have applied for Bankers’ Life 
insurance under the company’s Easy 
Payment Plan of Life Insurance and 
Savings. The total of insurance in- 
volved is $21,500, and was placed by S, 
A. Goldstick of the C’ H. Rosenbaum 
Agency. The Brody Company occupies 
an cight story building in the heart of 
Ides Moines, and is engaged in the manu- 
facturing and jobbing of overalls, under- 
wear, hosiery and similar lines. It em- 
ploys over one hundred men and women 
in the Des Moines factory and has more 
than 20 salesmen on the road covering 
the entire United States. When the plan 
of insurance was explained to the offi- 
cials of the company they immediately 
gave it their hearty endorsement and rec- 
ommended that their employees purchase 
if. Mr. Goldstick expects to secure a 
large number of applications on the rest 
of the employees in the very near fu- 
ture. 

* * * 


C. A. Reed’s New Home 

C. A. Reed, manager of the Los An- 
geles Agency of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, is erecting a handsome new home 
in one of the tiner residential districts 
of the California city. The ground- 
breaking cere monie s for this palatial resi- 
dence were in charge of Mrs. George 
Kuhns, wife of the late President of the 
Sankers Life Company, who for many 
years has been a close friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed. 

* x 

John Hancock Insures John Hancock 

That things are frequently as_ they 
should be was indicated by the writing 
in the John Hancock Mutual Life of a 
group insurance policy on one hundred 
employes of the John Hancock Oil Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, the president of 
which is John Hancock. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life office 
has done the right thing by printing a 
picture of John Hancock of the Min- 
neapolis Oil Company in its agency bul- 
letin, and the company has issued the 
following interesting description of the 
founder of the John Hancock: 

“Although Governor Hancock of Mas- 
sachusetts left no direct descendants, he 
has family namesakes a plenty, and this 
has naturally brought to the company 
much interesting correspondence and ac- 
quaintance. While we remember John 
Hancock chiefly for his activities in 
Revolutionary days, he is also entitled 
to be remembered as a succe sssful busi- 
ness man. Indeed there is every reason 
to believe that if he were living today 
his abilities as a merchant would place 
him in the front rank of American bus- 
incss men of initiative and enterprise. 


Stock Quickly Doubles 


The capital stock of the Pacific In- 
demnity,, Los Angeles, which started 
this spring, is now selling for exactly 
twice what it was at the time the stock 
was issued. 





AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of 4% has been 
declared upon the capital stock of the 
American Surety by the board of direc- 
tors, payable June 30, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 19. 
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Holland Urges Joint 
Newspaper Campaign 


OUTLINES PROJECT TO AD MEN 
Says It Would Not Only Overcome 
Public Ignorance of Insurance, but 


Would Help Agents 


Cognizant of the universal appeal of 
the daily newspaper, it was the sugges- 
tion of Charles H. Holland, president, 
Independence Indemnity, to the insur- 
ance ad men at their luncheon on Tues- 
day that the fire, casualty and surety 
companies should ‘combine forces in an 
educational advertising campaign to the 
public through the medium of the news- 
paper. It was Mr. Holland’s feeling 
that thousands of agents would gladly 
welcome such a joint effort in behalf of 
the companies to advertise the “idea” 
of insurance and its various forms of 
coverage by tying up their own agencies 


in the papers which carried the cam- 
paign. 
The high lights of Mr. Holland’s talk 
follow: 


Insurance is one of the 
the modern world. It is an integral part 
of all welfare, general and individual; it 
is the great background for commercial 
and industrial progress; it furnishes the 
basis for the entire credit system—with- 
out which there could be neither pro- 
duction nor employment. It represents 
one of the largest interests in the coun- 
try, consisting, as it does, of hundreds 
of thousands of agents, and millions of 
policyholders. 


wonders of 


It operates in every city, town and 
hamlet. Its many kinds of protection 
concern every form of property, and 
combat nearly every form of hazard, to 
an aggregate extent of hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars of coverage, involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars in annual 
receipts and disbursements. Insurance 
has become almost as essential as food 
and clothing; and it is an indisputable 
fact that without the security provided 
by insurance modern business could not 
operate. Being the foundation for all 
credit, insurance is the great stabilizer 
of present-day life and activity. 

Newspapers Seldom Mention Insurance 

These two gigantic institutions, news- 
papers and insurance—both serving the 
public in an unusual degree, one dis- 
seminating information as to condition, 
the other providing security against all 
unfavorable conditions; one proclaiming 
the path of progress, the other making 
progress possible by securing against its 
certain dangers: one guiding the minds 
of the people, the other protecting their 
possessions and their livelihood—these 
two gigantic institutions surely must 
have much in common. Hand in hand 
they would accomplish their two great 
Missions, each of assistance to and sup- 
plementing the efforts of the other. 

So it would seem. 

Why it is not so, and whether it might 
¢ so, are questions I shall attempt to 
answer, 

It is a very noticeable fact that, with- 
out the slightest feeling or suspicion of 
antagonism between the two, newspapers 
seldom if ever make any but the most 
Passing reference to insurance, and in- 
surance seldom if ever takes advantage 





of that most valuable arena for publici- 
ty, the newspaper advertising columns. 
Insurance Advertising Undeveloped 
Of all the great institutions having 
goods or services to sell to the general 
public the institution of insurance is 
probably the least developed as regards 
advertising, except perhaps in the way 
of leaflets, pamphlets and other forms 
of direct-by-mail matter. Some com- 
panies carry space in insurance journals, 
many of which are of great value to in- 
surance men, but none of which are 
widely read outside of the insurance 
business. A few companies have ex- 
perimented in a moderate way with 
magazines of national circulation. Occa- 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND 
sionally, agents run cards in their local 
newspapers. But companies themselves 
usc practically no newspaper space. 

And the result is that the absence of 
publicity in the place where publicity is 
natural and expected leaves the insur- 
ance business less understood as an in- 
stitution than any of the other great in- 
terests of the nation. And this ignor- 
ance or lack of understanding on the 
part of the public, despite the peculiarly 
personal nature of the relations of in- 
surance with the individual members of 
the public, engenders a suspicion and 
district on the part of many that, at 
least, prevents the largest measure of 
efficient service. 

Reasons for This Neglect 

The reasons for this peculiar neglect 
of general or “consumer” advertising on 
the part of the insurance companies are 
not undiscoverable; three of them will 
be recognized readily. First, the stand- 
ardized character of insurance contracts 
makes the offerings of most companies 
appear to be substantially the same; so 
that in contrast with trade-marked arti- 
cles and those of special design the in- 
dividual companies have nothing exclu- 
sive on which to build up a public de- 
mand. 

Second, the sale of insurance through 
the personality of local agencies. many 
of which represent a number of com- 
panies selling precisely similar insurance, 
makes it difficult for the company which 
might do the advertising to secure for 
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itself more than a small proportion of 


the returns on its 


advertising invest- 

ment. 
Third, no impressive effort has been 
uiade, either by newspapers or by insur- 


ance- advertising officials, to plan such a 
campaign as would “sell itself” readily 
to those upon whom would rest the re 
sponsibility of authorizing the necessary 
expenditure of money. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the 
subjection of insurance to this unneces- 
sary but existent handicap, it surely is 
in every way desirable that the various 
divisions of the insurance — business 
should recognize their joint interest in 
the work of building up in the mind of 
the public a proper understanding of the 
insurance function; for while the vari- 
ous divisions differ in underwriting 
methods and sometimes in sales meth- 
ods, they have fundamental unity in 
that they arise from the instinctive hu 
man desire for security, and in that the 
mission of all of them is to the entire 
public. 


Suggests Joint Consumer Campaign 

Such a work, if undertaken, would 
have more than a merely educational 
aspect; it would have a direct sales pur- 
pose, for the insurance business 
neo “saturated market.” In some 
of coverage the present sales are less 
than one per cent of the possible limit, 
while they probably have not reached 
fifty per cent on even those most wide 
ly sold. The field therefore for the 
further sale of insurance is almost in- 
conceivably large; while the more com 
plete “sale” of the insurance idea to the 
general public would be a matter of 
public welfare. 

It cannot be doubted that the right 
kind of a consumer advertising campaign 
would make vast hosts of friends for 
insurance from among those who at 
present regard insurance premiums as a 
tax. which they pay with a_ certain 
amount of silent resentment, and would 
at the same time exert a powerful influ 
ence in extending the public desire for 
insurance 

Such friendship and 
would be a matter 
vidual, advantage ; 


faces 
forms 


such a desire 
of joint, not indi 
it would be extended 
towards insurance rather than to a sin 
gle insurance company, but it would 
benefit insurance as a whole—including 
all reputable companies—and — should 
therefore be a matter of joint enterprise 
and joint expense. 


Cost Not Prohibitive 


Sut in a joint campaign such as is 


suggested, would the cost be prohibitive ? 
Would it, for the results to be achieved, 
cost even fractionally as much as com- 
panies are already accustomed to spend 
upon various forms of non-unified pub- 
licity—all or most of which is, within 
its limited area, extremely useful, and 
which it is not suggested should be dis- 
continued. 

Assuming that the combined premium 
incomes of the stock companies in the 
fields of fire, casualty and surety insur- 
ance (leaving out of consideration for 
the time being the vast incomes of the 
life companies and those engaged in yet 
other classes of the insurance business) 
amount to $1,500,000,000 per year, even 
so insignificant a proportion as one-fif- 
teenth of one per cent would produce 
the substantial sum of one million dol- 
lars, with which a far reaching, impor- 
tant and successful campaign might be 
undertaken, 

So small a percentage of turnover for 
newspaper advertising of national scope 
would seem inconceivably minute to 
most advertisers who attempt to enroll 
the active support of the buying public. 
So, while, on account of cost, there is 
very little likelihood or possibility of sys- 
tematic newspaper advertising on the 
part of individual companies, the cost 
that would be prohibitive to a_ singie 
company could be absorbed almost 
without notice if equitably apportioned 
among two or three hundred com- 
panies. 

Agents Would Gladly Join 


Most insurance agencies to which we 
look for the production of insurance pre 
miums are quite as local as their home 
newspapers, and they sell so great a 
variety of forms of protection that any 
and every step in popularizing insurance 
would inure to their own benefit and to 
the benefit of their companies. 

I believe that thousands of agents 
would gladly welcome a joint effort in 
be half of the companies to advertise the 
“idea” of insurance and the various 
forms of coverage to the people of their 
communities through their local news- 
papers, and would immediately seek to 
tic up their own agencies to the results 
of such advertising by running cards in 
the papers which carried the joint cam- 
paign, 

It is likely also that the newspapers 
would take prompt advantage of such 
an opportunity and give valuable aid in 
such a campaign by encouraging and 
soliciting advertising from the local 
agents. All papers are desirous of de- 


veloping new fields of local advertising, 
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and the insurance field is almost virgin. 

If, therefore, a local newspaper could 
carry joint advertising repre senting the 
companies as a whole—representing “in- 
surance” as an institution—supplement- 
ed by a number of local and individual 
advertisements on the same subject, 
there would automatically be created 
what would amount to an insurance de- 
partment , of that newspaper, which 
could not fail to have a marked effect 
in increasing the sale of insurance in 
the community, and which would at the 
same time provide for the newspaper 
and its readers an opportunity for a 
closer acquaintance with and knowledge 
of so vital a factor in modern life as the 
institution of insurance has proved it- 
self to be. 

Four Classes Would Benefit 

Thus, the carrying out of a well 
planned and capably-managed nation 
wide campaign of newspaper consumer 
advertising, participated in by the fire, 
casualty and surety stock insurance 
companies, and participated in locally, 
as would inevitably occur, by a fair pro- 
portion of the local agents, would be of 
benefit to four general classes: 

First, To the companies, because it 
would open the way to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of additional premium 
income; and would at the same time in- 
terpret to the public a great business of 
which they are largely ignorant and 
therefore suspicious. 

Second, To the agents, for exactly the 
same reasons. 

Third, To the newspapers, for whom 
it would bring a new national adver- 
tiser into the field, and to whom it 
would open a new source of local ad- 
vertising revenue. 

Fourth, To the public, who would 
benefit enormously by the larger spread 
of insurance protection, thereby lessen- 
ine the economic dangers of contingen- 
cy and chance. 

That this subject deserves the pro- 
found consideration of the . insurance 
comp?nies [| am firmly convinced; that 
the advantages of such a publicity cam- 
paizn would be immeasurable can hard 


ly be questioned; and that its cost, even 
if the campaign included every daily 
newspaper in the United States, would 


not be unduly expensive is easily prov- 
able. 

\nd the wider spread of the bene- 
ficent protection of insurance would re- 
dound to the credit of the companies 


and to the welfare of the public. 


NEW AUTO POLICY 


Keports from the field indicate that 
the Standard Accident’s new auto acci- 
dent contract, designed for modern travel 
and attending dangers, is having a ready 
market. This policy provides indemnity 
for loss of time, loss of sight, dismem- 
berment, and death caused by accidental 
means, 

It pays $7,500 regular, or 
demnity for loss of life, or of 
hands, or of both feet, or of both eyes, 
or for one hand and one foot, or for 
one hand and one eye, or for one foot 
and one eye. It pays $3,750 regular or 
$7,500 double indemnity for loss of one 
hand, or one foot, or one eye. It pays 
$2,500 regular or $5,000 double indemnity 
for loss of thumb and index finger: of 
cither hand. 

For total disability—no limit—it pays 
per week, $25 regular or $50 for the 
doubling clause. Among other features 
it pays $12.50 regular or $25.00 double 
indemnity per week for partial disability. 

OHIO ‘AGENTS MEET 

The Ohio Association of Insurance 
\gents held its annual meeting last week 
at Canton, Ohio, at which time all the 
officers were re-elected. E. J. Bunden- 
thal, Dayton, is president; Will J. 
Beggs, Cleveland, vice-president; W. H. 
Tomlinson, Columbus,  secretary-treas 
urer and general counsel; and C. C. Cor- 
ry, Springfield, chairman of the execu- 
live committee. Superintendent of In- 
surance Harry L. Conn, of Ohio, was 
the principal speaker at the convention. 
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IDEAS OF CANADIAN AD MAN 


B. W. N. Grigg Appears Before Sessions 
Endorsing Co-operative News- 
paper Advertising 

In the closing session of the Insurance 

Advertising Conference on Tuesday 
afternoon, B. W. N. Grigg, advertising 
menager, Mutual Life of ( ‘anada, put in 
a vigorous endorsement of the co-opera- 
tive advertising idea which had been 
advocated by President Charles H. Hol- 
land, of the Independe nce Indemnity, at 
the luncheon gathering. Mr. Grigg said 
that his company could proudly boast 
that it was the pioneer newspaper ad- 
vertiser among insurance companies in 
Canada since its first newspaper ad ap- 
peared fifty-six years ago. 
“About sixteen years ago,” he. said, 
we started to boost co-operation ad- 
vertising in Canada and after six years 
of pioneering we were able to convert 
twenty-three companies to the idea, A 
committee of four, including F. T. Stan- 
ford, Canada Life; Clifford Elvins, Im- 
perial Life; B. W. N. Grigg, Mutual 
Life, and C. Grubb, London Life, took 
entire charge of the arrangements and 
we were able to formulate a co-opera- 
five campaign that is now running in 
about sixty daily papers, all of which 
have an A, B. C. circulation. We are 
spending on the average of $55,000 
yearly.” 

Mr. Grigg has been in charge of the 
advertising affairs of the Mutual Life of 
Canada for the past fourteen years and 
is recognized as an authority on the 
subject. This was his first visit to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 
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DONALDSON VISITS AD MEN 


Nothing Stronger Than Pictorial Appeal 
In Selling Insurance, Says Former 
Insurance Commissioner 
One of the unexpected visitors to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in its 
sessions at Philadelphia this wee’ was 
Thomas Bb. Donaldson, vice-president, 
Eagle Fire, and former insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania. His visit was 
enjoyed, He is a keen lay student of 
insurance advertising, but was able to 
offer several constructive suggestions to 

the ad men. 

He said: “I believe in advertising 
wholeheartedly. It is my feeling that 
you ad men are apt to overlook some- 
times the appeal to the layman. There 
is nothing stronger to my mind than 
the dramatic appeal of photographs de- 
picting everyday examples of wrecks or 
fires. These point out the crying need 
for more insurance protection. Your 
problem is between the company and 
yourselves, but eventually you must in- 
clude the public. Play up in your copy 
the enormous coverages being placed 
these days on unusual things because 
such examples have the dramatic appeal 
that no one can resist.” 


HEAR CHARLES WOODWARD 


Local Agent of Sheeers Falls, N. Y., a 
Speaker Before Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference 
Charles Woodward, local agent at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., gave the fire in- 
surance ad men thoughts on advertising 
at the group session on ‘Tuesday. He 
has been a local agent for the past six- 
teen years and his agency is one of the 

largest in the city. 

He said that he did lots of advertising 
in the local newspapers, as well as cir- 
cularizing and calendar work. He spends 
about $1,500 a year on advertising. 


FALL MEETING IN DETROIT 

Detroit gets the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference sessions next fall. This 
was decided by the ad men at their bus- 
iness meeting in Philadelphia this week. 
It will be held on October 18 and 19. It 
is expected that Hartford will be the 
place of meeting for the spring conven- 
tion in 1927. 


Ad Men’s Agreement 
(Continued on Page 13)) 
tor and plagiarist, and the word plagiar- 
ist is used for those who do the thing 
unconsciously perhaps and from good 
but mistaken motives. 

2. The “gentlemen’s agreement” 
well be applied to all literature issued 
by any company in the conference 
whether it be good-will advertising, ex- 
planation of particular policy forms, 
sclling arguments for particular policies, 
trade marks either in text or picture, 
and particularly in so-called “contact” 
and follow-up letters to particular pros- 
pects, by direct mail or to be broad- 
casted, 

3. For the present and until actual 
practice has established the feasibility 
of the scheme as a workable one, it will 
be limited to process or multigraphed 
letters on company letter heads. 

How the Agreement Will Work 

4. That the conference prepare a label 
bearing the words already quoted in 
such form as may seem typographically 
most effective, print and distribute them 
to the Class A members of the confer- 
ence who be requested, as new letters 
are prepared, to affix the label and for- 
ward this to the chairman of the stand- 
ards of practice committee, where the 
several pieces be filed under the name 
or number of the 


may 


each company filing to place its own 
number on each letter filed. 

5. That in case of any infringement of 
copyright, noted cither in the copies 
filed with the standards of practice com- 
mittee or the secretary, or by members 
when the official notice has been sent 
out, the originating and offending com- 
panies be notified by the standards of 
practice committee of the violation of 
the agreement, it being our belief that 
such infringements will have been made 
inzdvertently and that brief correspon- 
dence between the two companies will 
satisfactorily adjust the matter. 

That it is safe to assume that let- 
tors, originating not more than six 
months or at most one year, prior to 
putting into effect of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” need not be filed unless they 


have proven of such value as to be ins 
use in the current business of the com-. 


pany using them, thus saving time, labor 
and expense in cutting out back number 
letters in the bulletins. 

These in the main are the considera- 
ticns for which the standards of prac- 
tice committee makes this record. It 


believes that in due time the members: 


of the conference will in the first place 
avoid embarrassing situations, acquire by 
reference to the bulletins a broader 
knowledge of the literature of insurance 
and its selling arguments, its constantly 
growing service to the public with which 
it deals and by a study of the methods 
of the other ,companies in the confer- 
ence may avoid pitfalls and gain hints 
that will be of value if not in the way 
of preparing their own copy at least in 
keeping informed of new details of their 
cw business as they develop in offices 
other than their own. 


Talk by Loomis 


(Continued from Page 13) 

lity the selling potency of both origina- 
mpractical but impossible at the present 
time. lle was optimistic that there will 
be a change in sentiment. 

~tewart Anderson, of the Penn Mu- 
tual, thought that the cost of co-opera- 
live advertising would bear so heavily 
on the first year’s business that it would 
have a tendency to cut surplus or reduce 
dividends, and, therefore, would be op- 
posed in many quarters. He thought 
that there would be many advantages 
in such advertising if the cost element 
could be solved in some manner. 

Liuton Strong for Institutional 
Advertising 

M. A. Linton, vice- president of the 
Provident Mutual, asked to join the dis- 
cussion, made a plea for co-operative 
advertising. He thought it would cut 


originating company,. 
each company to be given a number and. 


<<< 


down the lapse ratio and saw no first 
year cost difficulties in the proposition 
for most companies. He predicted aq 
change of attitude on the part of the 
companies. 

Mr. Elvins, of the Imperial Life, ex. 
plained the co-operative advertising sit- 
uation in Canada. The British and 
Canadian companies have for years 
joined in such a campaign and _= are 
spending $50,000 a year in daily papers 
having an official audit circulation. Ajj 
scem satisfied and no criticism of life 


insurance has recently appeared in 
Canadian dailies. 
A. H. Reddall, advertising manager, 


Equitable Society, told how that com- 
pany gives service to agents. He dis- 
cussed the tie-up of the agency publi- 
cation, use of cuts, ete., and the aid the 
company gives the agent in cementing 
his position in the community. He took 
a stand against trick letters and similar 
sales documents, and said all sales docu- 
ments originating in the field had to be 
o.k.d by the home office before being 
mailed. Among suggestions he offered 
was one that rates and dividends be 
quoted on a $10,000 unit basis instead of 
$1,000 

S. A. Swisher, assistant secretary, 
Equitable of lowa, told of the clever 
and very effective advertising aids be- 
ing given by that company to its agents, 
His talk was illustrated by enlarged ex- 
amples of lead letters and other litera- 
ture printed in colors. 

Leon A. Soper, Phoenix Mutual, felt 
that intelligent letters and other sales 
literature so assisted the agents that 
they were reducing the number of calls, 

William J. Bradley, Home Life of 
Philadelphia, read a paper to emphasize 
the need of stressing the heart rather 
than the technical or mathematical ap- 
pcal of life insurance in advertising and 
salesmanship. 


Heads Ad Conference 


(Continued from Page 17) 

Other officers elected were: Clifford 
Elvins, Imperial Life of Canada, vice- 
president; Chauncy S$. S. Miller, North 
British & Mercantile, vice-president, W. 
M. Darrow, Home of New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Retiring President FE. A. 
Collins was chosen commissioner to the 
National Convention for the next three 
years, succeeding Mr. Elvins. 

The executive committee remains the 
same as last year with the addition of 
John Hall Woods, advertising manager, 
Great Northern Life. Included on this 
committee are the following: Clarence 


A. Palmer, Arthur H. Reddall, Luther 
LB. Little, Bert N. Mills, —" ace A, 
trock, John W. Longnecker, C. J. Fitz- 
patrick and pais es sett My 


Chrysler Plan Ends 


(Continued Page 1) 
amount of sales resistance to Chrysler 
cars due to the high costs of automobile 
fire and theft insurance. 

B. E. Hutchinson, vice-president of the 
Chrysler Motor Car Company, stated 
Tuesday in Detroit that the Automobile 
of Hartford had refused to enter into 
any reinsurance arrangement continuing 
the Palmetto plan, nor would any other 
satisfactory carrier accept the plan. Mr. 
Hutchinson also said that the final — 
come of the cases now before the U.S 
Supreme Court would have an ‘moortant 
bearing on the future of the Chrysler 
company’s attitude toward wholesale in- 
surance plans. In the event of a favor- 
able decision it is more than likely some 
attempt will be made to secure an insur- 
ance contract. 


from 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

Elmer J. Hopper, agent of the Stand- 
ard Accident and the Allied Underwrit- 
ers of the Union Insurance Society ol 
Canton, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. was 
recently appointed general agent of the 
inland marine department of the Trams- 
continental of New York. 


june 25, 
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0 Agents of F. & D. Use 
Direct Mail Material 


WELTON AT “AD CONFERENCE 


Vice- President andl ‘Production Manager 
Says There Must Be Consistent 
Follow-Up; It Pays 





Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
idelity “& Deposit, made an eloquent 
nd witty argument for direct mail in 


js talk to the Insurance Advertising 
onference in Philadelphia Monday. He 
.a strong advocate of this but only if 
he agent of the company is in earnest 
nd will co-operate. The Fidelity & De- 
sit charges the agents a very nominal 
wn for furnishing this material on the 
heory accepted by so many large cor- 
vations that people do not appreciate 
shat they get for nothing. He said that 
pout 500 FF. & D. agents are using di- 
ct mail material and that about 500,000 
pies of such letters or literature have 
en distributed by the company, S. C. 
wlittle being in charge of the depart- 
nent, 

vr. Welton emphasized the point that 
is the follow-up that counts with this 


aerial and he believes that the pros- 
yect rece iving this literature should get a 
t of it in rapid succession, at least 


nce every two days and sometimes once 
very day. 
Results Most Satisfactory 

The Fidelity & Deposit vice-president 
tributed much of the company’s gain 
) production to direct mail and made 
he prophecy that before long one thou- 
anl agents of the company would be 
wtting this service. His advocacy of di- 
vet mail has extended over a quarter 
fa century beginning with the old 
harles Austin Bates Advertising Agency 
yhich turned out so many brilliant men 
i the advertising and production field, 
nd also including experience when he 
yas president of a rubber tire company. 
Speaking of perso mal experiences with 
irect mail he told again the story of his 
urtship which was printed in the Red 
hook edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer, 

HEAR Cc. K. WOODBRIDGE 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
\ssociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was the busiest man at the Ph‘l- 
wlelphia:convention of this organization 
ths week, but yet he found time Tues- 
(ay afternoon to pay a surprise visit to 
the insurance ad men in session at the 
lenjamin Franklin Hotel. He was ‘in- 


induced by W. Warren Ellis, the new- 
ly elected president of the Insurance 
\dvertising Conference, and in his re- 


marks he complimented the insurance 
group for having developed their end 
i the business into a most important 


lator of the Associated 
(ub movement. 
‘| was privileged to be at 


City four 


Advertising 


Atlantic 


years ago,” he said, “when 
Jour organization was formed. I have 
watched your progress with pride. You 


we to be congratulated.” 

Mr. Woodbridge was re-elected presi- 
lent of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
ol the World. 


SERVICE MANAGERS ‘CALLED IN 
Service department managers of the 
‘andard Accident, located throughout 
the country, were called in to the 
home office for a managers’ conference 


eginning June 21 and lasting for ap- 
proximately a week. 
feature of this conference will be 


that instead of giving instructions, the 
home office executives will hear from the 
Managers themselves how the field serv- 
te can be improved. It is expected that 
this plan will result in greater efficiency 
and satisfaction between the company 
and its producers. 
H. A. WARNER TO SPEAK 

Harry A. Warner, advertising mana- 
8, Maryland Casualty, will talk on in 
‘trance adve rtising at the Kentucky 
eal agents’ convention which will be 
held July 12 and 13 at Covington, Ky. 


More Interest Shown 
By Casualty Ad Men 


GROUP SESSION FULL OF PEP 
Local Agents Come On to Ad Conference 
to Tell Company Men Just Where 
They Need Help 
One of the most striking things about 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Philadelphia this week was the increased 
interest taken in casualty advertising. 
Not only did the ad men select Charles 
H. Holland, president Independence In- 
demnity, as the chief luncheon speaker 
but the casualty group session was the 
liveliest one that has ever been held. At 
least half a dozen new facts were noted, 
among those present including G. V. 
Chandler and A. W. Wilsterman of the 
General Accident; C. H. Munsell, Mon- 
arch Accident of Springfield, Mass.. and 
M. W. Hobart, Ministers Casualty Union 
of Minneapolis. C. FE. Rickerd, advertis- 
ing manager Standard Accident, pre- 

sided, 

Following the general theme of getting 
local agents to tell what kind of com- 
pany advertising and advertising sales 
kelps appealed to them, G. R. Dette, sec- 
retary-manager Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, presented the recommen- 
dations of W. B. Goodman, a local agent 
of Bethlehem, Pa., who was unable to be 
present. One of the best points con- 
tained in Mr. Goodman’s paper was his 
statement. “If | were a company adver- 
tising manager I would pick out three or 


four good agents. spend several days 
with them, and plan a local advertising 
campaign that would get practical re- 
sults from them. Such a campaign 


would include a series of personel letters 

mailed from the home town of the agent 

and net from the company home office.” 
Adversed to Neaative An---! 

Continuing, Mr. Goodman suggested: 
“My experience has been that circulars 
bring the best results but T am not keen 
on writing them. That’s the job of the 
expert advertising man. I am not in fa- 
vor of national advertising ; my neigh- 
bors are more interested in me as a local 
egent in the town than they are in all 
the magnificent resources and strength 
of the companies T represent. 

“Tf you want to help me you will ad- 
vertise fo me. Give me a lot more ‘posi 
tive stuff’ to use as my silent salesman. 
The negative appeal is not much use to 
me as it scares neonle away. If we want 
to elevate our business to a_ profession, 
let’s stop running ‘scare copy.” Mr. 
Goodman felt that too much propaganda 
by stock companies against mutuals and 
recinrocals lessened rather than height- 
ened the importance of stock insurance 
in the minds of the public. He said: “Sf 
the people in my town are crammed full 
of such propaganda thev berin to won- 
der ‘what is it all about? Whv all this 
talk?’” He also scored the high pres- 
sure methods sometimes used by special 
agents. 

Favors National Advertising 

Harrv L. Goodshall, local agent at At- 
lantic City, who was the next speaker, 
did not agree with Mr. Goodman’s views 
on the value of national advertising. He 
felt that it helped the local agent con- 
siderablv, especially campaigns which 
have a “safety first” appeal and nlead for 
more protection against automobile acci- 
dents. Mr. Goodshall does lots of ad- 
vertising in Atlantic City. 2nnropriatine 
“nvwhere from $4,000 to $5.000 a vear. 
He doesn’t use the envelone stuffers sent 
out bv the comnanies as he thinks such 
veneral advertising does not appeal to 
the local property owner. Tt is far better 
in his opinion for the local agent to work 
1p his own direct mail copy based on 
locol events. 

Quite some interest was taken by the 
casualty men in Mr. Goodshall’s descrip- 
tion of how he arranged his mailing list 
Tt ineludes ten thousand names and its 


basis is the automobile registration list 
of Atlantic Citv. since his agenev does 
chieflv an antomohbile business. Hy er 


time Mr. Goodshall meets a man_ he 
makes a mental note of his needs and 


adds his name to his list. In this way 
it is always fresh. He said that he rare- 
ly ever took a name off the list since 
business often comes in from the most 
unexpected sources. 

The list is divided into about ten clas- 
sifications. The names are recorded on 
addressograph plates and tabulated ac- 
cording to these classifications. The en- 
tire list is circularized once a month but 
special circulars go out to certain classes 
ot prospects each week. Mr. Goodshall 
also uses the newspapers consistently, 
running illustrations to brighten up oe 
copy. “If you can get a tront page sto. 
ticing up with newspaper copy that is the 
thing to be desired,” he said. 

He also uses sign boards out in the 
country to attract autoists coming in to 
Atnantic City, and sees very definite re- 
sults coming in from this advertising. He 
got the best response from one which 
showed the cut-out of a big gun, tieing 
up in the copy with the fact that Harry 
L. Goodshall was the “big gun” of auto- 
mobile insurance, in Atlantic City. Nov- 
elty advertising in his opinion was not 
effective in his agency. If he receives 
pocket books, calendars or paper weights 
gratis from one of his companies, he 
doesn’t feel that he should be obligated 
to give that company more of his busi- 
ness because of that reason. 


TAUGHT BLIND VETERANS 

J. Paul Heritage, Vinclend N. J., Agent, 
An Interested Visitor at le 
surance Conference 

J. Paul Heritage, local agent of Vine- 
land, N. J., was an interested visitor at 
the casualty group session of the con- 
fcrence this week. 

Mr. Heritage has an 
g-ound for an insurance agent. A grad- 
vate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he had the unusual experience right af- 
ter the war of teaching commercial sub- 
jects, including insurance, in a_ school 
for blind war veterans near Baltimore. 

Following this experience, Mr. Herit- 
ave went to Vineland, N. J., where he 
established a local agency business which 
has grown to be one of the largest in 
the town. He is general agent for the 
London Guarantee & Accident there and 
also represents the Indpendence Indem- 
nity and Fidelity & Deposit. 

Mr. Heritage has also taken quite an 
interest in life insurance, representing 
two or three companies, and one of his 
latest: accomplishments was to sell a 
$20,000 policy by mail. Although he does 
not consider himself an advertising man, 
he finds time to write semi-technical 
articles for national magazines. 


back- 


unusual 


CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
MEET 

At the regular meeting of the Newark 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association, 
which was held on Wednesday in the 
Downtown Club in the Kinney building, 
A. R. Laurence, chairman of the Com 
pensation Rating Bureau, gave an ad 
dress on the question of “Minimum Pre- 
mium on Compensation.” The organiza- 
tion held its annual outing vesterday at 
the Spring Brook Country Club. 


HOLD ANNUAL AFFAIR 
Meeting in a spirit of good fellowship, 
the Northern New Jersey branch of the 
Standard Accident held its third annual 


agency affair a few nights ago. J. L. 
Martin, associate manager, was toast- 
master and KE. J. Schofield, vice-presi- 


dent of the company, A. W. Sisk, bond- 


ing manager at the home office, and 
C. E. Rickert, publicity manager, came 
on from Detroit. Each of them made 
short talks while Mr. Rickert presented 


a six-reel movie which showed some of 
the activities of the Standard. W. G. 


Curtis, associate branch manager, made 
a talk on field work. 
ACHIEVES GOLF FEAT 
Robert C. O'Brien, head of the insur- 


ance brokerage firm of Holley & Co, 
on the St. Albans Golf Club course last 
weck, achieved the feat of making the 


ninth hole in one stroke. 


Forty Odd Companies 
Show Their Exhibits 


ALL LINES 


OF INSURANCE 
Illustrations of Tie-Ups Between Com- 
pany and Agent and Follow Up 


Selling Documents 


So steady has heen ihe growth of in 
terest in the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference that more than forty companies 
had exhibits of their literature on the 
walls of the conference room at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel in P ‘hiladelphia this 
week. All divisions of insurance were 
represented. The display was seen and 
approved by some representatives of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


World. 
The exhibit was arranged by Miss 
Alice IX. Roche of the Provident Mutual, 


Camden, and in recognition of the splen 
did work which she and the committee 
had done, she was given a bouquet of 
flowers. 
Lantern Slide Exhibits 

The exhibit started with a series of lan 
tern slides which are used by agents in 
their local moving picture houses, the 
companies represented in the slides being 
the Home of New York (fire); Imperial 
Life of Canada, Hartford Fire, Hartford 
\. & l., Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety and American of Newark. The 
American's slides were among those at- 


tracting much attention because H. EF, 
Taylor, its advertising manager, has hit 
upon the novel plan of giving the agents 


humorous 
screen, 


flash 


comments to upon the 


An Expert’s Comments 

Jack Lutz, an instructor in the Charles 
Morris Price School of Journalism and 
Advertising of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, gave his impressions as an 
outsider. First of all, Mr. Lutz compli 
mented the Imperial Life for its adver- 
ising, saying it was the only insurance 
company which does outdoor advertising. 
The Hartford Fire “demon,” used in na- 
tional advertising, caught his eye, as the 
“demon” ads were seen on the bulletin 
board, saying that the element of fear 
was one of the principal factors in buy- 


ing insurance. He, too, praised Miss 
Roche. 

One of the striking things Mr. Lutz 
said was that he felt fire insurance had 


not been properly advertised to the Am 
erican public. The big job, he continued, 
was to overcome ignorance in the public 
mind as to the necessity of this protec 
tion. In his opinion, life insurance ad 
vertising has made the most rapid strides. 
Prudential’s Patriotic Tie-Up 

Among the other companie ‘s’ advertis- 
ing mentioned by him was The Pruden- 
finl’s, which has tied up closely with 
the patriotic appeal. He said he liked 
best advertising dramatic in character, 
and that insurance companies should use 
more of that style of copy. He thought 
the John Hancock stunt of distributing 
copies of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was worth a million dollars to that 
company, while the Franklin Fire’s use 


of Benjamin Franklin also hit upon a 
good attention-calling theme which was 
fa,orably received by the company. Fhe 
World F. & M. ads were also re- 
viewed. He declared that the home 
appeal used by the Eqitable Life As 
surance Society was a good one, and 


he praised, too, the Aetna Life for put 
ting the business on a higher plane by 
rankiny it with banking. 

Mr. Lutz said if he were planning an 
insurance campaign he would not con- 
fine it to appealing to the agent but 
would also play up to the consumer, who 
is the man who pays the bill. His fur- 
ther suggestion was to plan a campaign, 
using all kinds of media, distributing the 
appropriation equally among them. 


DENT SAILS FOR EUROPE 
H K. Dent, president of the General 
Incurance Company of Seattle, Wash. 
sailed for Europe last week on the 
steamer Olympic, accompanied by his 
bride. 
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Agents and Brokers 
Don’t Differ Much 


EDITOR HALL’S TALK TO AD MEN 
He Was Formerly a _ Broker; Finds 
Insurance Newspaper Best Field 
For Advertising 
A. G. Hall, editor of “Insurance Ad 
vocate” in New York, discussed the edu 
cational angle of insurance advertising 
at the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in Philadelphia this week. He said there 
were evidences that alert agents and 
brokers have an instinctive preference 
for those companies that manifest a de 
sire to keep their helpfulness to their 
representatives constantly in the latters’ 

minds by advertising. 

\long that line he said: “As you are 
not familiar with companies that do not 
advertise, you are probably unaware 
that the field men of non-advertising 
companies are handicapped by the creat- 
ed preference instinctively manifested 
by the better agents and brokers for 
those companies that do advertise. The 
very fact ot advertising stamps the com 
panies with a certain character of man 
agement that is attractive to agents and 
brokers. That is a very practical con 
sideration based upon human nature. 
Progressive companies inevitably attract 
progressive producers; and the latter 
have no inclination to bother with com 
panies that do not keep their lights shin 
ing before the eyes of the producing 
world.” 

Mr. Hall further said: “The peculiar 
nature of insurance makes the educa 
tional process of your vocation relative 
ly much more effective when applied to 
the agent and broker than when applied 
to the uncomprehending public. Some- 
where between 99 and 100 per cent of 
those who take insurance policies rely 
entirely upon their agent (meaning 
broker) who obtains the policies for 
them. ‘The deductions from this fact 
are well known to you, the most promi- 
nent being the great utility of insurance 
trade papers in their function of carry- 
ing, your messages to the right spot. In 
this respect mere mathematics as a 
gauge of importance is deceptive. The 
vital point is that at least 80 per cent 
of the business comes from those who 
do get the trade paper message; and the 
other 20 per cent wouldn’t get it no 
matter what you say to them.” 

Mr. Hall declared that the insurance 
public will read insurance ads in na- 
tional periodicals, folders and_ posters 
and direct mail letters, but “none of 
them will know what you are. talking 
about until they have consulted with 
their agents or brokers.” And he add- 
ed this line: “And they won’t know after 
they have so consulted,” 

However, he felt that direct mail ad- 
vertising did a lot for the insurance bus- 
iness as a whole, but that the main edu- 
cational work must be directed at those 
who will understand it; namely, the 
agents and brokers. 

Formerly a Broker 

Mr. Hall was formerly a broker, and 
among other things he stated: 

“The wag who said that circular let- 
ters make people dizzy knew whereof 
he spoke. The waste baskets of busy 
insurance brokers are crammed daily 
with unopened circular letters. I know 
this from personal experience as a 
broker. As concerns the exercise of his 
special function the broker is necessar- 
ily a free lance. In justice to his clients 
the entire market must be available to 
him. He cannot be tied up to any par- 
ticular company, because the competitive 
risk is too great. This means that he 
must know more about all companies 
and their practices than any one com- 
pany knows or can tell him. His per- 
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sonal knowledge and alertness is_ his 
stock in trade, his value to his clients as 
an insurance counselor. His judgment 
is a professional asset and prerogative 
which his clients usually respect and 
rely upon. For that reason he does not 
use any particular company’s ammuni- 
tion for distribution among his clients; 
and, additionally, if he did, some com- 
petitor might charge the particular com- 
pany with the organization crime of 
viving him an extra commission under 
cover of assumption of an expense which 
the broker should bear himself. The 
situation is entirely different from that 
in which a company instructs its own 
avents. But the broker is human and 
finds himself attracted by those wide- 
awake companies whose names are al- 
ways prominently before his eyes when 
he reads his trade papers, as he always 
does in order to keep informed. 

“It is well to keep in mind that all 
annually expiring insurance is a very 
fluid business, constantly flowing into 
new channels. Any broker may, for 
some of many reasons, change almost 
his entire renewals into a different set 
of companies at any time. Brokers fre- 
quently have been known to cancel 
large lines during policy terms, regard- 
less of the short rate penalty, and re- 
place in other companies. Many policy- 
holders change their brokers, for many 
reasons; and such changes almost. in- 
variably involve change of companies. 
Competition between brokers and be- 
tween companies is livelier than pos- 
sibly you realize. This situation alone 
should emphasize the necessity of com- 
peny prominence in the advertising 
pages of insurance trade papers. 

Importance of Brokers 

“To impress one important fact upon 
your minds it should be emphasized 
that nowadays the development of ma- 
chinery has compelled most of the pro- 
ductive agents to be primarily brokers. 
rom the production point of view 
agents and brokers are alike in their 
touch with the insuring public in the 
capacity of insurance counselors. There 


‘is not necessary, nor actually existing, 


antagonism between agents and_ brok- 
ers. Some men quarrel with them- 
selves, but most do not. In my state 
and in most of the eastern and middle 
states all really productive agents hold 
brokerage licenses, because the law pre 
vents them from acting as brokers if 
unlicensed as such. This implies that 
the brokerage function—the touch with 
clients—is now become the really gov- 
erning necessity of the producer in any 
thickly populated locality, whether he 
additionally acts as legal machine repre- 
sentative of a company or not. In the 


County Forgets Work 
for Safety Discussion 


WESTCHESTER TAKES ACTION 


Believed to Be First County Conference 
on Highway Safety in U. S.; 
Insurance Men Active 

\ noteworthy step for the prevention 
of street and highway accidents has been 
made in Westchester County, New York, 
as the result of its recent conference on 
street and highway safety. This confer- 
ence attracted widespread attention as it 
was considered the first county confer- 
ence of its kind ever held in United 
States and the daily newspapers gave 
it quite a bit of publicity. 

Insurance men interested in safety 
work figured prominently in the pro- 
ceedings, among them being G. F. Mi- 
chelbacher, vice-president Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity, who was chairman of the 
committee on statistics; Professor Al- 
bert W. Whitney, acting general mana- 
ger National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, as well as H. P. 
Stellwagen, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bureau, and L. A. DeBlois, safety engi- 
necr; E. W. Kopf, assistant statistician, 
Metropolitan Life, and Lew Palmer, con- 
servation engineer Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. Most of these men served 
on the committee on statistics. Other 
reports were presented by the committee 
on traffic control, committee on law en- 
forcement, committee on public relations 
and committee on engineering and mu- 
nicipal planning. 

As a result of the conference the board 








metropolitan territory ninety-nine per 
cent of the business comes from brokers 
and that territory is the most productive 
of all special fields to be found on the 
emtire world map of insurance. In the 
United States territory the enormous 
industrial concentration, chain stores, 
ete. have so concentrated insurance 
controls that the companies were abso- 
lutely compelled to have brokerage ser- 
vice departments in centers such as San 
Irancisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston; and these brokerage 
service departments have become large 
departments in many companies, par- 
ticularly the kind you represent. Give 
some of your study to the significance 
of this fact. The very efficient service 
given by the qualified brokerage func- 
tion has caused such an expansion in 
incomes that, in production, it has now 
become perhaps the most important fac- 
tor in the business.” 
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of supervisors of the county has appoint. 
ed a committee to work out the problem 
of co-ordinating the traffic rules of the 
different governmental units of the 
county. It was recommended that where 
the highway area permitted it, at traffic 
control points, that it be divided by 
painted lines on the highway surface into 
separate lanes for vehicles, which intend 
to make right or left turn at intersec. 
tions. The communities of the county 
will also standardize the traffic “start” 
and “stop” signals to be used in the 
county. 


Reasons for High Death Rate 

It was brought out by Mr. Michel. 
bacher in his report that 91 persons were 
killed and approximately 2,300 injured 
in automobile accidents in Westchester 
County during 1925. Comparing this 
record with the record of the state and 
country, he said that the automobile 
death rate in the county was worse than 
that of the country as a whole, and 
worse than the record for the state. 

“The unusually large number of acci- 
dents occurring between motorists and 
pedestrians,” he said, “emphasizes the 
need of traffic control, and also the edu- 
cation of the pedestrian in crossing 
streets and highways, and the need of 
the motorists to observe the traffic rules 
and regulations. Control of pedestrians 
is especially essential, due to the fact 
that Westchester County is traveled con- 
stantly by tourists and by machines reg- 
istered in surrounding counties, This is 
due in part to the beautiful country, and 
particularly to the fact that the county 
is the gateway to New York City.” 

The committee on statistics observed 
that the peak of accidents occurred be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon, 
which is the time when the streets are 
crowded with pedestrians and motorists 
who are mentally fatigued after a busi- 
ness day and less keen in anticipating or 
avoiding danger. Railroad crossings also 
nlay an important part in Westchester 
County, as there were only four acci- 
dents occurring at railroad crossings in 
1925 but each accident resulted fatally. 
Accidents Could Have Been Avoided 

An examination of what the driver was 
doing at the time of the accident, indi- 
cates that many of these accidents could 
have been avoided. For example: four- 
teen persons were killed as a result of 
an automobile striking a fixed object, 
such as a telegraph pole, fire hydrant or 
curves. Eleven others were killed due 
tc non-collision accidents, resulting from 
skidding, and going over an embankment. 
ight resulted from collisions with other 
vehicles. In other words, summing up 
the fatal cases in which motorists of 
Westchester County were involved, indi- 
cates that 85% to 90% of these accidents 
could have been avoided if the driver 
had exercised proper care and kept his 
machine within the traffic regulations, 
and if the pedestrian had done his share 
in observing the rules which have been 
established such as crossing at cross- 
walks, ete. : 

An examination of what the pedestrian 
was doing at the time of the accident 
indicates that 19 children were killed 
while playing in the streets, and 326 
others were injured. The other viola- 
tions committed by the pedestrian were 
crossing not at an intersection, which re- 
sulted in 6 deaths and injuries to 100 
others; crossing without signal, and 
hitching rides. 


OPENS SERVICE STATION 

The Central Fire Agency has estab- 
lished a brokers’ service station in the 
basement of its present building at 92 
William Street. The station has some 
new features which will doubtless be of 
value to brokers that have an_out-of- 
town business. Located in the heart of 
the insurance district, the agency will be 
equipped to give special service in the 
placing of country-wide business and 
binding facilities for risks anywhere 
the United States or Canada. ‘This sta- 
tion will be in charge of secretary A. 
Hostin and three underwriters, (George 
R. Miller, R. H. Long and L. A. 
Jarnagin. 
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Public Liability 
Insurance Pays 


CONCRETE CASE PRESENTED 


Shows That a Year’s Premiums on 
Public Liability Policy Would 


Lessen Losses 


While accidents in which a claim can 
be collected 


time, their 


occur from 


only time to 


occasional oecurrence some 
times reduces profits in no small degree. 
Property Owners 
often discover 

late, whereas a 


and manufacturers too 
this fact when it is too 

year “ premiums on a 
public liability policy would probably 
have more than covered the amount of 
money expended in defending suits where 
there were any. 

This fact is 
an interesting 


foreibly brought out in 
and informative article in 
a recent “System,” by S: H. 
Clark, general manager of Samuel Harris 
& Company. The writer points out that, 
in most instances where accidents occur 
on the premises of property owners, they 
themselves are compelled to dig into 
their own pockets to reimburse the in- 
jured person or persons for injuries sus 
tained. 

Mr. Clark cites a few cases that have 
to his knowledge where the prop 
erty owners happened to be protected by 
a public liability policy. One of these 
was an explosion case in Chicago a few 
months ago in which two persons were 
severely injured and another killed. A 
mother and her two little girls, while 
passing a Chicago apartment building, 
were struck by a plete of the coping. 
One of the girls was killed, the other 
lost a finger, and the mother suffered a 
fracture of the skull. 


Unusual Claims 


issue of 


come 


In a claim which was made against the 
owner of the property the insurance 
company which carried the public liabil- 


ity insurance upon the building settled 
in the amount of $7,500—$3,750 for the 


mother and $1,875 for each of the two 
daughters. This accident was unusual 
and an account of it appeared in the 


newspaper headlines. This case is of in- 
terest as showing how, easily claims for 


injuries received in accidents of this kind 
can be brought against property owners. 

Another case mentioned by Mr. Clark 
is that of a heavy woman who was hur- 
tying to catch an elevator in a_ bank 
building. Seeing she had missed it, she 
turned to get another and in — so 
slipped on a tile floor and broke her hip. 
She presented a claim on the ground of 
negligence and was successful in recov- 
ering damages. 

A third case concerns a crippled wom- 
an, with crutches, who while walking in 
slow fashion in front of an office build 
ing unwittingly put her crutch into one 
of the embedded glasses in the sidewalk 
and fell, crippling herself more than ever. 
She also was able to collect damages for 
the injuries which she sustained. 

Get Executives Interested 
Mr. Clark is of the 
inquiry should be made into the reasons 
why so many property owners fail to 
take out public liability insurance, espe- 
cally in view of the great amount of 
tisk that is involved. He believes that 
Information as to the method of setting 
fates and the nature of the protection 
assured hy public liability insurance 
should prove “2 interest and value to 
business men. 

He points out that the 
form of insurance’ are of two different 
kinds; one for manufacturing plants and 
contractors, the other for office buildings, 
stores and apartment buildings. For 
Manufacturing plants and contractors the 
fates are based on so much for each 
$100 of pay-roll. In every instance, of 


course, the rate depends upon the haz- 
ards vce. 


opinion that an 


rates for this 


COSGROVE. ON TRIP 
Yr. Cosgrove, vice-president of the 
scan Equitable, left last week for 
4 five weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 
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UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices: 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 


Indemnity Bldg. 
ew Orleans 








MADE ACTING MANAGER 


National Bureau Preuaies L. A. Sawyer 
To Be in Charge of Burglary 
Department 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has made L. A. 
Sawyer acting manager of the burglary 
department, succeeding Leo H. Carr, 
who is now assistant vice-president of 
the Great American Indemnity in charge 
of burglary. 

oe graduating from Tufts College, 
Mr. Sawyer engaged in engineering work 
for some time. He joined the bureau 
staff in 1922 and served as an inspector 
and office assistant in Detroit, Louisville 
and Indianapolis. In September, 1924, 
he was transferred to the central office 
of the bureau to assist with the boiler 
and machinery lines. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Sawyer was ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager of the 
burglary department. In that position 
he gained the confidence of the compa- 
nies so that he was unanimously recom- 
mended by the governing committee as 
acting manager upon Mr. Carr’s resigna- 
tion. 


WRIGHT SCORES | “JAY WALKERS” 

A. F. Wright, resident manager of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., at Albany, N. Y., in an ad- 
dress one day last week before the Am- 
sterdam Rotary Club, declared that dis- 


regard of the rights of others is one of 
the principal causes of personal injury 
accidents. 

Mr. Wright said that too many pedes- 
trians attempt to cross the street not 
only in violation of the law, but also in 
violation of the rights of the motorists 
on the highway. He reviewed the first 
four months of 1926, showing that 1,845 
pedestrians were injured and seventy 
five killed while in the streets not at an 
intersection. He said that 2,288 children 


were injured and ninety-two killed in 
attempting to imitate their adults in 
crossing the street; and that children 


cannot be blamed when adults establish 
such precedents, 


DELIVERS BOND BY AEROPLANE 


W.M. McCrory Co., of Florida, Rises to 
the Occasion When Need for 
Speed Is Imperative 

Bad roads, distance or lack of time did 
not prévent the W. M. MeCrory Co. of 
Florida, representing the Standard Acci 
dent, from delivering a rush bond on 
time. When everything else failed them, 
an acroplane was chartered which left 
Jacksonville at 1:10 P. M. and arrived 
at Daytona Beach at 2:10. 

This bond covered a contract of $323, 
000 which was awarded to the Hoopet 
Construction Co. at Daytona for the con- 
struction of the Ocean Shore building. 
It was being written through the W. M. 


McCrory Co. and F. M. Garrett, mana 
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appreciate direct and ad- 
vantageous facilities for 
the exploitation of superior 
insurance practices, we of- 


fer remunerative contracts. 


Surety Bonds 
All forms of Accident and Health 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
CHICAGO 


agencies who 


Insurance 








ger of the Standard Accident'’s south- 
eastern department. Certain holdings 
were being verified by telephone, but a 


complete line on the case 
obtained. 

The aeroplane trip was decided upon 
when a long-distance call came in to the 
McCrory office stating that the bond 
would have to be delivered and filed not 
later than 2:30 that same afternoon 
“The Standard Cog” says that it is the 
first case of an aeroplane being used to 
vive bond service. 


could not be 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS 


When They Are Collected Upon Con- 
tract Bonds Told by Independence 
Indemnity Answering Query 
When are additional premiums collec- 


tible on contract bonds? asks an agent 


of the Independence Indemnity. ‘The 
company answers: 
“The contract rate in reality ealls for 


a deposit premium to cover the first two 
years or less, computed at 1% per cent. 
on the estimated contract price, When 
the work is completed the actual price 
may be found more or than the 
original premium. Usually it is more, 
for extras are often added during the 
progress of the work. When the con 
tract price overruns the original esti- 
mate, we are entitled to additional pre 
miums at 14% per cent. on the 


less 


eXcess 
amount. On the other hand, if the con 
tract price is reduced by elimination of 


parts of the work the contractor ts en 
titled to a refund. ‘The desire to follow 
up completed contracts is to learn the 
exact amount so that the premium may 
be properly adjusted in fairness to both 
the company and the contractor.” 


CLARKE RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Regular Ticket Elected at Annual Meet- 
ing of Plate Glass Insurance 

Survey Bureau 

The annual meeting of the 

Insurance Survey Bureau of 

took place recently. ‘The 


Plate 
New 


regular 


Glass 
York 
ticket 


was elected, consisting of the fol 
lowing named officers: President, Hen 
ry LD. Clarke, Union Indemnity; vice- 


president, Edward R. Aichle, London & 
Lancashire Indemnity, and A. Zambrano, 
Globe Indemnity. 

The Governing Committee remains the 
same as it has been, consisting of the 
three officers mentioned above and the 
following companies: United States 
Casualty, Royal Indemnity, the New Jer- 
sey Fidelity & Plate Glass and the 
Zurich. 

The Bureau has handled during the 
past year about 70,000 losses, inspections 
and surveys at a cost of about $45,000 to 
the member companies, of which there 
are nineteen. The organization has had 
a remarkable growth 


since it was re 
organized five years ago by Mr. Clarke. 
Charles E. Carr, manager of the 


Bureau, remains in charge. 
BROADENS NEW ENGLAND FIELD 

The Globe Indemnity has opened a 
New England service department in Bos- 
ton and has also established a Boston 
branch office in the Boston Insurance 
Exchange. In the new offices, the pro- 
duction, claims, safety engineering and 
payroll audit departments and the Bos- 
ton branch will be consolidated. J. O. 
Sharpe, well known in New England cir- 
cles, is in charge of the production de- 
partment, and Cyrus C. Washburn is 
resident manager of the Boston branch 
office. 


COURT DISMISSES SUIT 

The first District Court, on June 7, 
dismissed a complaint of the Vailsburg 
Amusement Company of Newark, N. J., 
against the Fidelity & Deposit in con- 
nection with the alleged theft of a safe. 
The court held that the safe must be 
produced to show proof of forceful en- 
try in order for the assured to collect 
under a safe policy. 

The safe in question disappeared sev- 
eral months ago, and search has been 
made for it ever since but no trace of it 
has ever been found, 
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Deplores Children’s 
Compensation Laws 


VIEWS OF “SURVEY” WRITER 
Only Three States Have Laws Providing 
for Safety of Youth, Says 


Authority 


\ recent number of 
tamms an imbormative 
Kelley, who has considerable’ experience 
in the work of investigating working 
conditions in factories, on the subject of 
prey lren’s compensation for industrial ac 
cidents Miss Kelley shows that, in so 
far as the protection of minors is con 
cerned, we have been living in a fool's 
paradise 


“The Survey” con 
article by Florence 


\ ereat hope dawned, she says, when 
the earliest workmen's compensation bills 
were first passed, in 1911, that the high 
cost of killing and maiming wage-earners 
would vive so preat stimulus to the safe 
ty movement as to insure the safeguard 
img of children Justead of this, evi 
dence has slowly accumulated in the dif 
ferent states to show that the killing of 
wage-carmimg boys and girls goes on just 
the same 

“Children dovnot change,” says Miss 
Kelley “Yesterday, today and foreve r, 
boys and ypirls are by nature inquisitive. 
They cannot dull and deaden their inborn 
curiosity without) permanently injuring 
themselves \nd under present working 
conditions, waye-carning adolescents 
gratify that powerful native impulse at 
risk literally of life and limb.” 

Industrial Plants in the ‘Nineties 

Continuing, Miss Kelley tells of a few 
of the horrors and cruelties of some in 
dustrial plants. Having been chief fac- 
tory inspector of the state of Illinois in 
the ,’nineties, Miss Kelley’s memory of 
some of these conditions is still vivid. 

“Workmen's compensation anywhere in 
this country was then nearly two decades 
in the future,” she says, “and Tllinois 
prescribed no safety devices. A boy or 


virl fourteen years old could, if provided 
with a ‘working paper’ legally be set to 
work at the deadliest ee Ma in the 
state. In that vast plant, in those days, 
foremen were little concerned for fingers, 
hands, and arms cut off, torn away, or 
subsequently amputated by company sur- 
geons, from recently arrived, non-Eng- 
lish speaking boys and girls who formed 
the bulk of the working force at the 
stamping machines.” 

The writer savs that last vear in one 
factory, six children were hurt seriously 
enough in a single week to receive work- 
men’s compensation. It so happened 
that this factory was located in one of 
the three states which prescribe double 
or triple compensation for minors in- 
jured while illegally employed. One boy 
was so badly damaged that he was 
awarded $6,000 of which $3,000 had to be 
paid immediately by his employer. The 
remainder was provided through com 
mercial insurance channels. The pay 
ment of so large a cash payment was 
brouvht to the attention of the com 
pany’s chief counsel who protested and 
argued He was finally convineed, how 
ever, that the lad was being justly com 
pensated according to the provisions of 
the state law 

“This enlightened counsel,” says Miss 
Kelley, “presented the gravity of the sit 
uation so vividly to the heads of his cor 
poration that they dismissed the 
personnel division in the factory con 
cerned, It was completely reorganized 
to prevent the illegal employment of boys 
and virls, especially at dangerous ma 
chines. 


whole 


States Unfair to Minors 


“Except in three states,” says the 
writer, “the cost of children’s compen 
sation is so distributed and concealed as 
to have no stimulating influence towards 
safety for youth. In those three states 
Wisconsin, New Jersey and New York 
the statute prescribes (but only for min 
ors illegally employed) that a specified 
portion of double ‘or triple compensa- 
tion be paid in cash by the employer 
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directly to the young victim (and can 
not be paid by any insurance company). 
Otherwise the cost is merged in the total 
burden of workmen’s compensation, and 
no conspicuous costs due to killing or 
maiming or blinding minors appear upon 
any record, 

“In some states employers are free to 
reject the compensation law, though 
they cannot then avail themselves of the 
old common law defenses. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, in the year 1921- 
1922, 150 injured minors whose employ- 
ers had not accepted the law did not 
receive a penny. They had no redress 
but a suit for damages in the courts, 
long, costly and of doubtful result. 

“Among the many causes contributing 
to the failure of compensation laws to 
justify the by-gone hope that they would 
automatically safeguard minors, none is 
so deadly as Pennsylvania’s exclusion 
from all compensation of children ille- 
gally employed. 

“It is characteristic of our cruel in 
difference to the sufferings of industrial 
ly injured boys and girls, that in three 
ereat states separate children’s compen 
sation records have only now since New 
Year's 1926, been made public, one of 
them an unofficial document by the Con 
sumers’ League of Eastern Vennsyl 
vania.” 


F. & D. QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

Karly this year the Fidelity & Deposit 
stock was pl rced on a regular 12 per 
cent. annual basis, as compared with a 
regular dividend of 10 per cent. and 2 
per cent. extra paid last year. The board 
of directors has just declared its second 
consecutive dividend at the higher rate, 
payable June 30 to stockholders of ree 
ord on June 19, 


IN NEW NEWARK OFFICES 
M. J. Kobrin has removed to more 
spacious quarters in the Kinney Building, 
in’ Newark, where he is now fully 
equipped to render his clientele a better 
and broader service. 


DEPOSIT BOX INSURANCE 


Care Should Be Used in Writing This 
So That Bank Can Be Assured 
of Proper Coverage 
Recently, one of the agents of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, called 
upon the officials of a certain bank to 
interest them in safe deposit box in- 

surance. 

During the conversation, it developed 
that the bank was carrying considerable 
bank burglary and robbery insurance 
with various companies. <A review of 
their policies showed that some were 
written incorrectly in that no credit had 
been allowed for equal division of money 
and securities. The bank was equipped 
with a safe containing two large burglar- 
proof chests. This equipment permits a 
discount of 20 per cent, where not more 
than 50 per cent of the total insurance 
applies fo any one chest, provided how 
ever, that the amount of insurance ap 
plying to each chest is specified. 

This point was called to the presi 
dent’s attention with the result that an 
order was secured for the business. The 
amounts of insurance carried under the 
former contracts were materially in 
creased, Safe deposit box insurance to 
the amount of $100,000 was also sold, 

The president of this bank was. so 
impressed that he voluntarily called up 
two other banks and suggested that they 
permit the Travelers agent to review 
their policies. The follow-up of these 
cases resulted in the selling to one of 
them a $100,000 safe deposit box policy, 
and the other, public liability and out 
side messenger robbery insurance. Val 
uable expiration data was secured in cach 
case. 





MEET STERLING AND WRIGHT 

Nelson D. Sterling and C. C. Wright, 
of the new Constitutional Indemnity 
were introduced to the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in’) Philadelphia on 
Monday afternoon. 





needed. 


Head Office: 
55 Fifth Avenue 








Quality insurance reveals itself when it is 
When an automobile policy reposes for- 
gotten in an assured’s strong box an agent has no 
need to fear what kind of insurance it is. 
trouble brings the policy to the light of day then a 
satisfied or dissatisfied policy-holder is made. 
London Guarantee claim men are instructed to 


When 


If the Man at Fault 


Were Your Assured 


Would You Fear 
the Result? 


be fair and accord policy-holders the most courte- 
ous treatment, bearing in mind that the policy- 
holder’s satisfaction is a chief consideration. 

You are in business to sell security—But also 
enjoy the feeling of security and confidence that is 
yours when you sell “Gold Guarantee” Quality 


Automobile Insurance. 


Agents Wanted in Some Territories. 


London Guarantee @ Accident Co., Ltd. 


NEW YORK 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


New York Office: 
90 Maiden Lane 
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Globe & Rutgers 


| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $234,850.00 Capital _-___.________- $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds_--- 509,100.00 Surplus _____________- 24,161,943.85 
Government, City, Rail- - Reinsurance Reserve. 20,265,572.73 
road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 
and Stocks.......... 55,891,606.30 p ER 6,839,580.00 
Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 
er ee ee 2,318,432.41 Ge ee 7,150,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes_--_- 1,005,000.00 
Collection ___._----- 8,662,122.87 Reserve for Deprecia- 
Interest Accrued -_-__--- 148,180.80 a codes eae caw 5,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses- - 157,804.20 
$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 
Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dee. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Surplus to Policy Holders - $27,661,943.85 
C. E. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. D. LESTER, Vice President 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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EIGHTY YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 


All that Los Angeles needed to achieve complete contentment was Insurance— 
and we are helping to furnish that. 


LOS ANGELES 


The City of Los Angeles was founded on September 4, 1781, by Felipe de 
Neve, a Spanish General, acting under orders from the King of Spain. The city 
was founded on the site of the California Indian village of Yang-na, on the feast 
day of Our Lady of the Angels, hence the flowery name bestowed upon it by the 
Spaniards, “Il Pueblo, Nuestra Senora la Reina de Los Angeles,” meaning “The 


, 


Village of Our Lady, the Queen of the Angels.’ 
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In 1851, or one year after California’s admission to the Union, it was incorpo- 
rated as an American City. It has enjoyed one of the most remarkable growths in 
history, increasing in population from about 1,400 in 1846 to over 1,233,000 today. 
In point of area it is the biggest city in the world, covering 415 square miles. 
Although situated 20 miles from the Pacific Ocean, it has reached out and joined 
with the seaport communities of San Pedro and Wilmington to establish Los 
Angeles Harbor which, during the ten years of its existence, has come to lead all 
American ports in domestic intercoastal trade through the Panama Canal. It is 
third in the nation in foreign commerce handled, and fifth in export trade. 

Its 5,700 industries turn out annually over $1,250,000,000 worth of products, 
and distribute over $30,000,000 in payrolls yearly. The chief manufactures are 
petroleum products, motion pictures, furniture, wearing apparel, iron and steel 
machinery and building materials. As the motion picture capital Los Angeles ; 


S 
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: produces 84 per cent. of the world’s motion pictures, making 1,500 films per year E J 
in her 58 separate studios and sustaining 20,000 workers. Some 551 wholesale io 
houses and 12,385 retail stores cater to the needs of her people and the immediate al} 
environs. Los Angeles County leads all other counties of the nation in agricul- F 
tural production. As the great citrus fruit center of the country it is already 2 
well-known, shipping oranges valued at $17,000,000 and lemons worth nearly S 
$6,000,000. Nuts, both walnuts and almonds, reach nearly $4,000,000 more and 
the greatest olive orchards in the world are there. \ 

Los Angeles is served by three transcontinental railways, over sixty steamship 
lines, and is the center of the world’s biggest electric interurban system. It is said = 
that even the laboring man has his own plot of ground and rose-covered bungalow, = 


so that with food suppligs at low prices and an ideal, all-year climate, there is 
plenty to justify the angelic name. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPT, Homer Ovrice 
ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N, J. 
(Newt time we shall tell you about Pittsburgh) 
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